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Then the concealed “Gh sts” rushed out from either side of the road and seized both. orse and rider. | 
This was no joke, and Frank put up a lusty resistance, striking out with | 
both of his fists. One blow took Edwards in the eye. 
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The Youngest Editor in Green River. 


By A SELF-MADE IAN, 


Be 3 CHAPTER I. 

IN WHICH FRANK MORRIS BECOMES THE YOUNGEST EDITOR 
IN GREEN RIVER. 

“T know you are bright and ambitious, Frank ; ee : 
and Mrs. Morris looked lovingly, but somewhat doubtfully, 
at the eager face of the handsome, manly boy who sat facing 
her in the bay window of their pretty Queen Anne cottage 
overlooking a reach of the Gréeri River in the suburbs of 
the thrifty town of the same name. 

“T feel sure, mother, I can make the paper pay, ’ replied 
the boy, confidently. “Father gave me a good education at 
the grammar and high schools here, and had he lived I was 
to have attended the Michigan College, beginning with this 
fall. But that is out of the question now. I have acquired 
considerable insight into the management of the Argus, for, 


of course, father intended that eventually I should succeed 
him, and I would have learned much more but for father’s 


long illness, for Mr. Jebb, whom he hired to run the paper, 
has persistently refused to wllow me to lend a helping 
hand.” 

“But, my son, Mr. Jebb, who is an experienced newspaper | } 
man, says that it will take quite a bit of money to put the 
Argus on its feet again, and since your father has left us 
little more than this cottage, on which there is still a bal- 


ee ance due on the mortgage, he advises me by all means to | 


accept Squire Roach’s offer of eight hundred dollars for the 
paper.” 

_ “Kight hundred dollars!” exclaimed Frank Morris, in- 
dignantly. ‘Why, mother, that is sheer robbery! Father 
paid over $2,000 for the Argus years ago when Green River 
was a mere village—now it is a thriving town of over 20,000 
inhabitants.” : 

“IT know, Frank; but the Argus isn’t what it was when 
your father was able to look after its interests.” 

.“J know it isn’t, mother. It has gone steadily backward 
since father got Mr. Jebb to run it for him. He may be an 
experienced newspaper man, but he hasn’t given much evi- 
dence of the fact since he took charge of the paper.” 

“T do not remember ever hearing your father say that 
Mr. Jebb was not competent.” 

“T don’t believe father knew the true state of affairs. 
Several times when I wanted to call hisAttention to matters 
connected with the paper which I felt sure he’ would not 
approve of-—especially when Dan Harwood, our best coin- 
positor and local reporter, was summarily discharged by 
Mr. Jebb for no good reason that I could understand—you 
headed me off, because the doctor said father ought not to 
be worried by business matters.” 

“T did what I thought was best,” said Mrs. Morris, be- 
ginning to cry again as thoughts of her dead husband, who 
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had been a kind and generous protector, forced themselves 
on her mind. 

“T’m not blaming you, mother, dear,’ said the boy, get- 
ting up and putting his arm around her neck in sympa- 
thetic tendefness, “But the fact remains that Mr, Jebb 
has simply run the Argus into the ground. Before he came 


here the paper, I’ve heard father say, paid handsomely. 


Look at it now. It has dwindled in circulation and reputa- 
We have lost our best adver- 
tising patronage, as well as a large part of our job printing. 
And now Mr. Jebb advises you to sell the Argus to Squire 
Roach for $800, just the amount of the balance we owe him 
on the mortgage which she holds on this cottage, and which 
will run out on the first of next year. Mother, I don’t like 
the look of things. I have often thought our editor was on 
uncommonly familiar terms with the squire, who is no par- 


ticular friend of ours, you have always said.” 


“Squire Roach is a proud man, and being accounted rich, 

he and Mrs. Roach never quite considered your father and 
myself on the same level with themselves.” 
,_ “And Dunean Roach, their son, seems to have copied 
after his parents, for he never regarded me as good enough 
to be decently familiar with. I’ve had the satisfaction, how- 
ever, of keeping ahead of him at school. I’ve beaten him 
out at all the sports in which we both took part, and,” with 
a grim smile, “I gave him a good thrashing two months 
ago for persistently annoying Elsie Gray, Farmer Gray’s 
daughter.” - 

“T’m sorry you fought with, him, Frank.’ I told you at 
the time I feared you had made an enemy of him.” 
~ “JT don’t think I shall lose any sleep over that fact, 
mother. He never was a friend of mine. He always seemed 
to hate me because I did things better than he could do. 
He’s about as mean a fellow as I have ever heard about, for 
all his wealthy prospects and position in Green River. He 
isn’t particularly popular among the boys. The few who do 
toady to him have a purpose in view, I’ll bet. His own 
particular set feel they are just as good or better than he, 
and they don’t take their hats off to him worth a cent.” 

“Po return to the subject'of the Argus, my son, I must 
decide now what is best for me todo. Considering the pres- 
ent reduced income of the paper, I do not see that I can 
afford to keep Mr. Jebb at the salary he is receiving.” 

“T should say not,” said her son, decidedly. 

- “Tf he goes I must either sell the paper or 

“Let me run it for you, mother.” 

“T’m afraid the responsibility would be too great for 
you, Frank.” 

“Why do you say that? I must make a living for us 
both at something—why not with this paper? I now stand 
in my father’s place towards you—your protector and pro- 
vider—and I will do my duty toward you, mother, if I 
live.” 

_“My dear, generous-hearted boy!” sobbed the sweet, 
gentle widow, whose life companion, Reginald Morris, had 
been laid to rest in the cemetery of Green River but a week 
before. » 

“Let me at least try, mother. 
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don’t recognize the word—it will not be for want of confi- 
dence and hard work, I may be only a boy, but the boy of 
to-day is in many ways smarter and more up-to-date than 
the boy of twenty years ago. We are better equipped by 
education and observation to tackle the stern realities of 
life: At any rate, I feel as if I could do as well as most 
men under the same circumstances. I do not claim to know 
it all; but I have the will to succeed—the capacity for hard 
work, which a writer once said was the real essence of 
genius. I am open-to conviction. I have ideas. There is 
no good reason why I should not be. able to recover lost 
ground and place the-Argus not only where it was when 
father was taken sick, but several notches higher. I only 
ask for the chance to show what I can do, soe for your 
sake as well as my own.” . 

“But I cannot spare you any money to speak of, Frank,” 
she said, anxiously, 

“T do not ask you for a dollar, mother.” 

“But Mr-Jebb told me——” 

“Never mind what Mr. Jebb said. I am satisfied he is 
capable of saying a good many things not to your advantage. 
I don’t believe his advice to sell the Argus to Squire Roach 
was disinterested. It is reasonable to suppose that having’ 
squeezed us dry, as he thinks, he would be able to get em- 
ployment under the squire, who is not himself a newspaper 
man, and would have to employ a managing editor to run 
his paper. I guess Mr. Jebb knows what he is doing, and 
with the squire at hand to watch him his methods would 
probably be different to what they have been with us. 
Therefore, mother, with your Perea we will let Mr. 
Jebb return to Chicago, whence he came.” 

“But, Frank, you will have Mr. Robinson, the reporter 
and sub-editor, to pay; also Mr. Billings, the foreman, as 
pin as young Miggles, the girls, and Gibson, the press- 
man.’ 

“Mother, the working fore of the “Argus will be reor- 
ganized if I take hold of the paper. Mr. Robinson and 
Mr. Billings will have to go. When father was in harness, 
Dan Harwood filled the places of both these people, and 
did the work much better, though it is quite true Dan 
labored more hours; but he was faithful to my father, and 
his discharge was brought about simply to provide two 
friends of Mr. Jebb with jobs. I told you at the time that 
Mr. Jebb wasn’t doing the right thing by father, but you 
did not seem to be able to get the fact through your head.” 

“T spoke to Mr. Jebb about it,” gicme the little 
woman. 

“ And of course he told you that he knew his business.” 

“Yes, he did say something of that kind.” . 

“And of course you permitted him to have his own way.” 

“What could I do? Your father was so sick that I did 
not dare speak to him on the subject.” 

“All right, mother. You did the best you could. I am 
going to see if I can do better, that’s all.” 

“But young Harwood is employed on the Times now, 
isn’t he?” \ 3 

“Yes, but he will throw up and come to me the ncatdlant 
I ask him to do so. We've always been chums in a way, and 
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leg in doing so. I don’t need a better assistant. He can 
handle the locals better than any new man. Ever since he 
went over to the Times that paper has been looking up, 
while the Argus, without his services, has been pointing the 
other way. Now, mother, am I to run the paper on trial 
for, say, three months ?” 

“Yes, Frank, you may do so; and may God hie your 
efforts and make you successful. ” 

2 _ “A mother’s prayer to that effect will certainly be an- 
sWered,” said the boy, putting his arms around her neck 
and'kissing her. “If you only knew it, I believe you are 
giving me the chance of my life. I will now go to the office 
and have a heart-to-heart talk with Mr. Jebb.” 





CHAPTER II. 
IN WHICH FRANK LEARNS OF THE PERFIDY OF MR. JEBB. 
Green River, the scene of this story, was a wideawake 
town situated about fifty miles northwest of Chicago, on a 
river of the same name, and within five miles of-tke west- 
ern shore of Lake Michigan. > 
Twelve years before it had consisted of one factory and 
perhaps fifty houses. - 
_ Now it was a great bustling town, with its banks, its 
| ___ hotels, its dozen churches, and its noisy streets. 
Probably in a year or two it would become a city. 
gh Already tiere were many handsome residences along the 
|. upper river front of the residential section, the finest of 
NS; which belonged to Squire. Roach, president of the First 
National Bank, and one of the trustees of the Park Avenue 
. Methodist Church. / ) 
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aay His son, Duncan, was, in his own opinion, the most 
| _ aristocratic young man about town. 

At any rate, he wore more expensive clothes than any 
| iv boy of his acquaintance, and he only associated on terms of 
Bigs uality with the young people whose parents were well-to- 
| oa a ty young peop Pp 
| a He had no use for boys who. had to work for a living, and 


| particularly he had no use for Frank Morris, who was his 
___ superior in every way but from a social standpoint. 

He cordially disliked Frank, and never failed to sneer at 
him both in public and private. 

Latterly, since the day Frank had given him the dress- 
4 _ ing-down for insulting Elsie Gray, he actually hated the 
young fellow, and his constant desire was for an opportun- 
} ___ ity to get even with him. 
| _ When Frank approached the ‘office of the Argus on Main 
___ street he passed Duncan Roach talking on the corner of the 
We street with a crony. 

Duncan favored him with a malicious glance of ill-dis- 
disguised satisfaction, and said something to his com- 
__. panion, who looked after Frank and laughed jeeringly. 

_ Frank saw the look. and heard the sneering langh, but 
___ of course paid no attention to either. 

When he reached the Argus office, the outer room, which 
answered for a business office, and was provided with two 
desks and chairs, cut off by a railing, was vacant. 

- The door leading into the combined composing-room and 
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he’s promised to stand by me and the Argus if he breaks a] press-room was open, and glancing in Frank saw Billings, 


the foreman, standing negligently beside the quarter- 
medium Gordon jobber, smoking a fat cigar, and talking 
to Gibson, the pressman, who was making a job ready on 
‘the machine. 


Billy Miggles was feeding the small Gordon, while four 
bright-looking girls were setting type at their respective 
frames. ; 

Nobody seemed,to notice the appearance of Frank on the 
scene. 


“Mr. Billings seems to be taking Hibbs easy,” muttered 
the boy. “Well, this is pay-day. I guess I’ll get along with- 
pit lin Tbsatien:” 

He heard a collection of voices engaged in conversation 
in the inner room, his father’s editorial sanctum, now, of 
course, appropriated by Mr. Jebb. 

“Seems to be more talk than business going on in there,” 
thought Frank, “and this is our busy day, too. No wonder 
the Argus is on the toboggan, when the heads of the de- 
partments are working on the go-as-you-please principle.” 

The door was slightly ajar, and as the boy stood close to 
it, considering how he would open his interview with the 
editor and manager of the paper, he plainly overheard the 
conversation going on within. 


He recognized the ponderous voice of Squire Roach, then 
the smooth, oily tones of Mr. Jebb, and at intervals the 
falsetto of Robinson, the new reporter. 

“You think there will be no difficulty, then, in my getting 
possession of the Argus for the sum I offered Mrs. Morris?” 
asked the squire. . 


“T think not,” replied Mr. Jebb. “I have strongly ad- 
vised her to accept your offer. Billings and I figured the 
price low in your interest. The big press alone is worth 
more than $1,000. Gibson said it cost $2,500 second hand. 
Then there are two Gordon jobbers, the paper cutter, a 
good assortment of job letters, and the paper outfit. The 
steam engine belongs to the owner of the building.” 

“JT don’t know anything about the value of the presses 
and printing material. I rely on your judgment and that 
of Foreman Billings, who is a practical man, for that,” 
“Of course I want to get it as cheap as 
possible.” 

“Certainly you do, squire,” said Mr. Jebb, lighting a 
fresh cigar, “and I have attended to that part of the mat- 
ter for you. The Argus establishment is easily worth 
$3,000 as it stands; isn’t that a fact, Robinson ?” 

“Cert,” replied that dapper individual, nonchalantly 
puffing at a cigarette. 

“Of course, the paper itself was a much more valuable 
asset when I took charge of it, and! but for our little ar- 
rangement it would still be what it then was—the leading 
Republican newspaper of the county.” 

“Well,” admitted the banker, “you certainly have hurt 
its reputation and commercial value to a considerable ex- 
tent.” en 

“That was what you expected of me, wasn’t it. 

“Yes. Mr. Morris and myself never were on the best of 
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terms. I believe I have already intimated to you that I 
have political ambitions?” 

Mr. Jebb nodded. 

“T tried to get the nomination for the Legislature last 
fall, but Morris killed my chances. He supported Farmer 
Gray, who, by the way, was the only man elected on the 
Republican ticket from this county. When Morris took 


‘sick just before Christmas, and employed you to take 


charge of the Argus during his absence,@l thought I saw a 
chance to get back at the man who had me turned down.” 

“T see,” murmured Mr. Jebb. 

“T made your acquaintance, and by degrees approached 
you with a proposition to work in my interest. My idea was 
to wreck the Argus, if possible, while Morris was out of the 
way, and then start a new paper, placing you at its head.” 

“Exactly,” nodded Mr. Jebb again. “Your offer was too 
good to be turned down, since I figured that my position 
here was merely tentporary. Morris was nothing to me, so 
we came to terms. I saw I could do Very little as long as 
young Harwood was in the way; he was as stanch as steel to 
the Morris interests, so I got rid of him, hired Billings, an 
old-time “comp” to look after the mechanical end, and sént 
for my friend Robinson, who happened to be out of a job. 
I knew I could depend on Robinson.” 

“That’s what,” chirruped Robinson, lighting a fresh 
cigarette. 

“Between us we cooked up a plan to put the Argus under 
an eclipse, didn’t we, Robinson ?” 

“We did that,” responded the reporter, with a grin. 

“We mixed things up pretty well with the Republican 
party, and as a consequence our subscription list fell away 


_and our advertising columns.suffered. Then Robinson and 


Billings, between them, managed to put the job printing 
branch on the hog. At this point, seeing that Morris was 
slated for the graveyard, and that it was only a question of 


a short time before he would die, I suggested that there| 
would probably be an opportunity for you to buy the Argus 


out, which would be much more advisable than starting an 
We calculated you would be able to 
secure it at a bargain after Morris’s death.. Then Robinson 
and I would get a hustle on and would build it up for you 


again. I think the fruit of our endeavors is now sufficiently 


ripe to drop into your hands.” 

“You have managed very well, indeed, Mr. J ebb, » said 
the banker, approvingly, “and your reward will be the edi- 
torial and business control of the Argus as, soon as it 
comes into my possession, and it shall be yours as long as 
you choose to retain it, provided,” and here the squire punc- 
tuated his remarks with a thump of his cane on the floor, 
“that you undo the damage you have done at my dictation 
and build the paper up i ome its former position in 
Green River.” 

“Don’t worry about that, Squire Roach. Robinson and 
I will attend to that, won’t we, Ajax?” 

“That’s what we will, Amos. 
the advertisements will return.” 

“You hear, squire? The Argus will regain its toa in- 


“fluence in time to support you at the next election.” 
V 


I’ve only to whistle and 


—— 


“That’s what I want,” said the great man, in a tone of 
satisfaction. 

“What you want you shall have. Remember, your name 
at the head of the editorial page will add immense prestige 
to the paper, squire,’ said the astute Mr. Jebb, playing 
upon the man’s weak point—his vanity. “You are the 


most important as well as the most popular man in town.” -_ 


“Hem !’? murmured the squire, who wasn’t quite sure 


of the latter point, although he had long since persuaded . 


himself of the truth of the former. 

“Tt is, perhaps, fortunate that I hold a mortgage on the 
Morris cottage for a matter of $800. This fact is bound to 
influence the widow in this transaction. On the whole, I 
think I can afford to be a bit more liberal and offer. her 


$1,000; that will give her $200 over and above the mort 


gage, and it is not to be sneezed at by & woman in her 
circumstances.” 

“Hyven at $1,000 you will be getting this property dirt 
cheap. All I have been afraid'of is that her son, who is a 
pretty shrewd boy, I have discovered, might prevail on her 


not. to sell the paper at that figure. I am bound to say that , 


if she advertised it in the proper way she could get very 
much better offers than this one of yours.” 
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“T think I had better run over and'see her, and try to » B | 


bring the sale to a focus before she gets any such idea into 


her head,” said the squire, with some precipitation. 
“T think you had myself. Don’t let a bargain like this 


get away from you for want of prompt attention. I advise / 
{you even to go as high as $1,500 sooner than take any 


chances of losing it altogether,” said Mr. Jebb, who felt it 
was to his interest that the big man should er hold of the 
paper as soon as possible. 

“You've got the right man when you’ve got Mr. Jebb,” 
chipped in Robinson, who felt that he couldn’t do better 
than support his friend at every emergency. 

Whereupon the two friends looked across at one another 
and winked slyly, a little bit of pantomime which quite 
escaped Squire Roach’s observation. 

“Yes, I will call on Mrs. Morris at once,” said the ahd 
of Green River, rising from his chair, a signal that the 
interview was at an end. 

. “And when -I see you again,” said Mr. Jebb, also rising 


from his editorial chair, “I hope the matter will have sis 


finally settled to our itiial advantage.” 

“T think you may rely upon that, os J np, ” replied the 
squire, condescendingly. 

Then Robinson opened the door and the three walked out 
to find, much to their surprise, Frank Morris established at 
his ease in a chair in the outer office. 

Mr. Jebb wondered, with some uneasiness, if the tay had 
overheard any of their conversation. | 





CHAPTER ITI. 
IN WHICH FRANK ASSUMES CONTROL OF THE GREEN RIVER 
ARGUS. | | . 
Squire Roach nodded superciliously at Frank, as he 
passed out of the office, but the boy acknowledged ‘it with 
his usual politeness. 
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“Why, hello, Master Morris,” saad Mr. Jebb, effusively, 
“haven't kept you waiting, have I?” 

“No sir,” answered Frank, quietly. 

“How long have you been here?” continued the manager 
and editor, a bit anxiously. 

“Not very long,” replied the boy, looking Mr. Jebb in 
the eye in a way which somewhat discomposed that ty 
individual. 


“I’m glad to hear it,” said Mr. Jebb, with a feeling of 
relief, as he took the other chair, while Robinson disap- 
peared into the composing-room, where he lighted another 
- cigarette and began to jolly the female compositors. 

His appearance there didn’t seem to worry Billings in 
the least, for he continued his conversation with Gibson 
just the same, which showed that the foreman felt certain 
of his job under Mr. Jebb and his associate Robinson. 

Kyidently it was high time some change for the better 
should be made if the plant was to be kept out of the 
sheriff’s hands. 


“Did your mother send you with a message to me?” 


continued Mr. Jebb, eyeing: the boy keenly. “Or perhaps 
you have brought the money to pay off the force?” 


“Yes, Mr. Jebb, I have brought the money to pay off the 
* employes of this paper.” | 


“All right,” said the manager, briskly, “Vl take it,” and 


he stretched out his hands expectantly. 


‘As my mother has turned the management of the Argus 
over to me, beginning with to-day, I will pay off myself.” 

“Turned the management over to you?” gasped Mr. 
Jebb, as if he couldn’t believe the evidence of his own ears. 

“Yes, sir,” said Frank, with the greatest composure ; 
“and let me say it is quite time something was done to save 
the Argus from going to smash.” 


“Young man,” said Mr. Jebb, with an assumption of in- 
jured dignity, “are you aware that your remarks might be 
construed by me as an insult? I was hired by your father 
to manage and edit this newspaper, and I flatter myself, 
from my long career-as a journalist, that I understand my 
ebusiness.” 

_ “T will not question your ability, Mr. Jebb,” said the boy, 


ae calmly, “but I do question your loyalty to my dead father | - 
— = and his family. v 


“What do you mean} 9» asked Mr. Jebb, clefrly startled. 
“T mean that you have not worked in our interegt. That 
_ you have betrayed the trust we reposed in you. In other 
words, I accuse you of haying sold yourself to Squire Roach, 
and in order to accomplish his plan of freezing my mother 
out of the Argus you have deliberately conspired to partially 
ruin the paper, and you have practically succeeded.” 

“Young man, you are dreaming,” sneered Mr. Jebb, with 
a guilty flush on his face. " 


“Will you explain why you discharged Dan Harwood, 
who satisfactorily filled the duties of foreman and local 
reporter for my father?” asked Frank, firmly. 

“T don’t see that you have a right to question any of my 
official acts,” replied Mr. Jebb, aggressively. 

“T have just told you that the Argus has passed into my 
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control, therefore I have a right to inquire into any matter 
which does not strike me as the right thing.” 

“T do not recognize your authority, Frank Morris. If 
your mother will come here herself and tell me that she has 
turned the paper over to you, why 2 

“Here is her written order to that effect. Do you ques- 
tion that?” and the boy flashed his authority under Mr. 
Jebb’s eyes. 

“Do I understand that: ryour mother has reconsidered har) 
plan of selling this paper to Squire Roach, who has made 
her an offer for it?” 

“The Argus is not for sale at present.” 

“As you seem to have taken charge here, I presume you 
expect me to run this paper for you. Is that the idea?” 

“No, sir. I cannot afford to employ so expensive a man 
as yourself, even if I was willing to continue you at the 
head of affairs, which, after the charges I have made against 
you, would hardly strike you as probable. The Argus must 
either reduce its running expenses or go under.” 

“The most sensible thing for your mother to do would 
be to sell out,” suggested Mr. Jebb, more than ever anxious 
that Squire Roach should get the paper, for he began to 
see the possibility that his plans might, after all, go astray. 

“That is where we differ, Mr. Jebb.” 

“Might I inquire who is going to run this paper?” 

“T am going to try to.” 

“You!—a boy!” and Mr. Jebb laughed RLWC EAT 
“Come, now, youre joking, aren’t you?” 

| “No, sir, [ am not joking.” 

“Tf you really mean that, all I have to say is this news- 
paper will be in the sheriff’s hands in, less than a month, 
and the squire will be able to bid it,in at a considerable 

saving over his present offer.” 

“We will not argue the matter, Mr. Jebb. As no good 
can come of prolonging this conversation, I will settle with 
you for your services to date.” 

Frank Morris pulled a roll of money from his pocket, and 
peeling off sundry bills, pushed them toward Mr. Jebb, 
together with a receipt which he requested him to sign. 

“All right,” said the manager, with a sneer; “I presume 
I am to consider myself discharged ; is that it! 2” 

“You may consider your connection with the Argus as 





| severed,” said the boy, calmly. 


“Oh, Pll be back again in a week or so,’”’ remarked Mr. 
Jebb, carelessly. “Just as soon as Squire Roach gets 
control.” | 

“T wouldn’*t rely too much on that idea,” said Frank, 
grimly. 

“T know what I’m talking about,” one Mr. Jebb, rising 
to his feet, and regarding the new manager of the Argus 
with a sarcastic smile. ‘Like all inexperienced boys, you 
have an expansive opinion of your own importance. You 
fancy it is easy to run a newspaper. You will transfer a 
few of your school-boy compositions to the columns of the 
Argus and call ’em editorials. You will expect subscribers 
and advertisers to walk humbly into your office with the 
cash to pay your expenses. Oh, yes; I’ve met with a few 
of your kind before—college graduates, and all that, who 
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sinat they knew it all. Well, go on, young man. Noth-! 
ing like a little experience to knock the nonsense out of. 


your shallow brains. I feel ie for your mother, that’s 
all. » 


“7 think that is 411, Mr. Robinson,” said the- hoy, } 


smoothly. 
“Oh, you do, eh? I think you’re a stuck-up whipper- 
snapper, do you know that? I’m going to see Mr. Jebb 


“She doesn’t look for your sympathy, Mr. Jebb. You’ve| about it,” said Mr. Robinson, rising. 


done your best to depreciate her property while she was 
paying you for your best services. If you call that a manly 
attitude toward an inexperienced woman who trusted you, I 
feel sorry for your sense of justice and honor. I’d hate to 
tell you what I think of vat. I leave that to your own con- 
science, if you possess one.” 

Mr. Jebb flushed to the roots of his hair. | 

He could not disguise the fact from himself that he had 
acted a most contemptible part. ‘ 

But to be brought to task for his conduct by a mere boy 
made him angry. 

* It seems to be the way of the world that we dislike those 
most whom we have injured. 

“All right, young man,” he gritted between his teeth. 
“He laughs best who laughs last. You twig my meaning? 
Good afterncon, my little editor. I wish you all the luck 
you deserve,” and he strode toward the door, after taking 
his hat from a hook on the wall. 

“Thank you, Mr. Jebb,” said Frank, smilingly. “At 
least you have made one sensible remark. ~ All the luck I 
expect is what I shall deserve.” 

But Mr. Jebb, with a sneering grunt, passed out into 
Main street and started to take a car for Squire Roach’s 
residence. 

Frank then went to the door of the composing-room and 
called in Mr. Robinson. 

“There is your money, Mr. Robinson. Please sign that 
receipt. Thank you. I am sorry, but I will have to dis- 
pense with your services after to-day.” 

“What!” exclaimed Mr. Jebb’s associate. 

“T won’t be able to use you any longer,” said Frank, 
looking squarely at him. 

“Oh, indeed!” replied Robinson, sarcastically. “I like 
that. Mr. Jebb hired me, and I stay here as long as Mr. 
Jebb says so. Understand?” and the reporter produced 
his cigarette box and took out a. fresh “coffin nail.” 

“Mr. Jebb’s connection with the Argus has already 
ceased.” 

“Who says it has?” ejaculated Robinson, flippantly. - 

“T say so.” 

“Oh, you don’t count.” | 

“Don’t 1?” answered the boy, cheerfully. “Just glance 
over that, please,” and Frank handed him his mother’s or- 
der which established him in control of the Argus, com- 
mencing with that date. 

Mr. Robinson was somewhat taken aback. 

He certainly hadn’t expected such a change in me aspect 
of affairs. 

“What did Mr. Jebb have to say to that?” he ‘eiaala 
uneasily. 

“T will have to refer you to Mr. Jebb for the answer.” 

“You're mighty smart, aren’t you?” said Robinson, with 
@ sneer. 


“Yow’re at liberty to do so,” replied the boy. 

“The idea of a kid like you trying to lord it over a 
gentleman like me. Well, you won’t last long here, that’s 
a comfort. 


old jobs.” 
Mr. Robinson blew out a wreath of smoke as he walked 
nonchalantly out of the business office of the Argus. __ 
Billings was the next victim, and he took his discharge — 
aggressively, like printers often do when they see a, good — 
thing slipping away from them. : 
“Mr, Jebb brought me here from Chicago and he prom- 


‘ised me a steady job.” 


“Well, he gave it to you as long as he could.” 

“Has he left the office?” asked Billings, in surprise, 

“He is out of the Argus for good.” 

“He didn’t tell me anything about it,” said Billings, in 
an injured tone. 
room and set the jobs and advertisements?” 

“That needn’t worry you, Mr. Billings.” 

“Say, are you the boss of this thing now?” 

“T am in full charge.” 

“Well, what’s the matter with keeping me? I’ve got the 
lay of the office down fine, I have. If you’ll keep me on [ll 
work for a couple of dollars under the scale. 

“Sorry, Mr. Billings; but this office, if it is small, is 
going to be run on union principles. A few dollars one 
way or the other won’t make or break the Argus. As there 


is no union in this town I shall recognize an international 


traveling card, and pay the scale when I wish to employ a 
printer. 

“T did once, but I got hard up and it ran out,” admitted 
the man, sheepishly. 

“T thought so, when you offered to work for less than the 
rate.” . . 

“Oh, a foreman doesn’t have to have a card,” said Bil- 
lings, glibly. 

“Excuse me, but I think you’ll find they do have im have 
one. Well, that’s. all, Mr. Billings.” 

“ Ainst you going to pay my fare back to Chicago?” 

“No, sir. If Mr. Jebb made any such arrangement with 
you you'll have to see him about it. Good-day.” 

Billings walked out very much disgruntled. 

Frank then paid off the rest of the hands, and sent Billy 
Miggles over to the Times office with a note to Dan 


Harwood. 
8 





CHAPTER IV. 
IN WHICH FRANK MORRIS AND DAN HARWOOD START THE 
BALL ROLLING. | | 
“Well, Dan,” said Frank Morris to his friend Dan Har- 
wood, when the two boys met by appointment after supper 
that evening at the office of the Argus, “are you with me?” 


« 


By the way, Mr. Billings, do you hold a card?” 


Squire Roach will own the Argus before the - 
month is out, and Mr. Jebb and myself will be back in our 


“Who’s going to run the composing- — ea 


= 


How’s that?” | 




























“Am I with you? Well, say, you can just bank on it I 
am,”’ 
one of his usual cheerful grins. 

“Did you resign from the Times ?” 

“'That’s what I did, and you can bet. your suspenders old 
Bentley was as mad as a hatter. He called me several 
things that I wouldn’t dare repeat.” 

“Youre not under any obligations to him, are you?” 
asked Frank, anxiously. 


“T should say not. I never could do enough for him 
while in his employ. I wasn’t his foreman, thank good- 
ness—poor old Jinks has a hard time of it. I gave him a 
lift whenever I could at the stone and make-up—you know 
I’m pretty rapid at that. I set half of the advertisements 
and most of the job work. However, I didn’t leaye Bentley 
in a hole at all, for he hired your late foreman, Billings, 
who dropped in looking for work after I resigned.” 

“I’m glad to hear he’s got a person in your place,” said 
Frank, with an air of relief. “I wouldn’t like him to feel 
that I had put him at a disadvantage by taking you away.” 

“Don’t worry about that. Billings ought to be able to fill 
the bill.” 


“He didn’t do it here, but probably that’s because Mr. 


a Jebb let him do as he pleased. Well, Dan, I’ll expect you 
_ to put your shoulder to the wheel.” 


“That’s what I’m here for, Frank. I guess you know 
whether or not you can depend on me. I learned the busi- 
ness under your father, and he, I think, admitted that I 


panned out all right.” 


“Yes, Dan, father always said you were the smartest 
printer, for your age, he ever saw, and my father was one 
of the best at the business himself years ago before he went 
into the publishing line. Then you certainly have a won- 


 derful knack at making interesting locals and spicy para- 


graphs. e 
“Kind of comes natural to me,” a Dan, with another 
grin. 


“Well, let’s get down to business, Dan. I’m sorry to say 
the Argus is in a pretty bad way.” 

Harwood showed no surprise at this information, for 
Frank had consulted with him before on this subject, when 
he talked with him about Mr. Jebb’s methods, and the loss 
of prestige and income the paper was suffering under that 
gentleman’s peculiar management. 


Now, Frank told him of the conversation he had over- 
heard that afternoon between Mr. Jebb and Squire Roach, 
which only went to confirm the suspicions the two boys had 
already formed in their own minds days before. 

“That man Jebb is a rascal,” said Dan, vigorously, “and 
it would give me great pleasure to knock him into the mid- 
dle of next week. When he discharged me I demanded his 
reason, but he refused to give me any satisfaction. Then 
I told you about it, and you promised to have the matter 
investigated, but of course your father’s condition inter- 


fe | fered with that, so when I saw a chance to go to work on 
_ the Times I accepted it until things got straightened out 
: ss | a the Argus.” 


al as 
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“It remains for you and I, Dan, to straighten things 


said Dan, his freckled countenance expanding into} out.” 


Well, we'll do it, all right.” 

“So far as you are concerned, it-will be plain sailing, 
with some extra hard work at the start. But I’m up against 
it hard, Dan. I have had no real editorial experience, 
though I’m fairly familiar in a general way with news- 
paper methods, owing to the many opportunities I had to 
put in my spare time under father’s direction, both at the 
business desk and in reporting such events as came within 
my scope. So you see I’m greatly handicapped.” 

“Pooh! You'll manage all right. You’re a good writer. 
Many a story of yours I’ve set up myself, Frank, and I’m 
bound to say you handled the subjects all right.” 

“What I Jack in experience I’m going to make up by 
hard work and plenty of it. The paper is going down hill. 
We’ve got to put the brakes on, turn her around and pull 
her up again to Where she was before father took sick.” 

“All right, Frank. How does the Argus stand for to- 
morrow ?” 

“Well, there are a lot of proofs here that haven’t been 
read yet. I guess most of the copy is in type. Whatever 
we lack youll have to make up with plate matter. There 
seems to be several boxes of it on hand that haven’t been 
used. Our advertisements look kind of skimpy this week, 
I’m sorry to say. 'That’s where it hits us on a tender spot. 
Newspapers can’t be run on wind.” 

“Hardly. The Times has got most of the business you’ve 
lost. It’s up to you now to get it-back again.” 

“Well, Dan, light up in the composing-room and take a 
look around and see what’s to be done, while I read some of 
these proofs for you to correct. It looks as though we had 
a night’s work before us.” 

Dan did as directed, while Frank, pencil j in hand, tackled 
the pile of proofs Mr. Robinson should have attended to 
hours before. 

Green River supported three newspapers. 

The Times, Democratic organ, and the Argus, Republi- 
can ditto, both issued twice a week—Wednesdays and Sat- 
urdays. 

The Record was an independent weekly, devoted largely 
to farming interests, but was inferior in circulation and 
influence to the other two. 

Politically the town was pretty evenly divided, though 
if anything the Democrats had of late the better of the 
situation. 

At any rate, this party had won out at the last local elec- 
tion, and was in control of the leading offices, and conse- 
quently the Times enjoyed a monopoly of the public print- 
ing. 

Mr. Morris had always vigorously supported the Repub- 
lican cause, and when that party was in power had partici- 
pated in the fruits of its success. 

When Mr. Jebb took charge of the Argus, about the first 
of the year, it was expected he would carry out the policy 
of the paper on the same strict lines. 

The Republican managers, who had just lost the election, 
although Farmer Gray, who, through the influence of Mr. 


J 
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Morris, had obtained the nomination to the State Legisla- 
ture over Squire Roach, had been elected by a small plural- 
ity, were not at all pleased to observe the lukewarm senti- 
ments of the new editor. — 

A committee was appointed to call on Mr. Morris at his 


_ home and remonstrate. 





Mr. Morris lost no time in calling Mr. J ebb down, and 
for a time the political tone of the Argus was restored, but 
this improvement lasted only. so long as it seemed advisable 
to Mr. Jebb to continue it. 

A second committee was unable to see Mr. Morris on ac- 
count of the state of his health, and the members trans- 
ferred their attention to Mr. Jebb personally, but met with 
such little consideration that they retired in disgust. 

In consequence many of the Republicans withdrew their 
support from the Argus, several of the biggest advertisers 
going so far as to take their business announcements to the 
Times, while a few handed them in to the Record. 

A great many subscriptions were temporarily cancelled 
for the purpose of bringing the editor of the eee 
termis. 

But this produced no results, as Mr. Jebb was s acting un- 


der instructions from Squire Roach, who at the same time 


was one of the most rabid of the Republican kickers, and 
was doing his best to lay the whole blame for the back- 
sliding of the Argus to the sick proprietor, who was un- 
aware of the tempest that was brewing through the treach- 
ery of the man he had hired to fill his place. 

Frank Morris had thought proper to interview the chair- 
man of the Republican organization and assure him of his 
father’s loyalty to the party, and his belief that Mr. Jebb 
was acting entirely on his own responsibility. 

The boy said that as soon as his father sla better the 
trouble would be corrected. 

But Mr. Morris didn’t get better; on the contrary, he got 
worse and finally died, much to Squire Roach’s satisfaction 
who now thought he saw his way clear to getting possession 
of the Argus from the widow. 

Such was the condition of things in respect to the Argus 
when Frank took charge, and one of his first acts was to 
kill an editorial of Mr. Jebb’s on the Republican outlook 
for 190--, and rewrite it along the vigorous and outspoken 
lines formerly pursued by his father. 

There was nothing lukewarm about the leader.when he 
had finished it. ? 

It was sharp, concise and to the point. 

“T want you to put this in type right away, Dan,” he 
said, walking into the composing-room. “Double lead it 
and put it at the head of the on column on. the editorial 
page. 9? 

“All right,” said Dan, taking up a stick and going to a 
frame holding a pair of ten-point cases. 

Previous to this Dan had corrected a dozen proofs; made 
up two pages of the paper, completed a third which Billings 
had left unfinished, and had commenced to set up/ out of 
his head half a column of local paragraphs, most of which 
he had collected for the Times that day, when Frank called 
him off to set up the editorial. 


The young editor then prepared an article in which he — | 


stated that the policy of the paper would hereafter be ag- 
gressively Republican, as in the days when his father was 
at the helm, and he appealed directly to the voters of the 
party to support his eOne3 in the way he hoped to deserve 
of them. 

He carried the copy to Dan, with instructions to dcuhie 
lead it also, and insert it directly under the publication an- 
nouncements in the first column of the editorial page. 

The two boys finished their labors shortly after three on 
Saturday morning, and when the pressman turned up at 
four o’clock he found the pair of chases, each containing © 
two of the outside pages—the inside four having been 
worked off Friday afternoon—ready to go to press. 





CHAPTER V. 

IN WHICH DUNCAN ROACH VISITS THE ARGUS OFFICE. 

The first issue ef the Green River Argus under the direc- 
tion of Frank Morris appeared on time, notwithstanding the 
condition in which it had been left by Mr. Jebb and his 
associates, and_the boy’s political leader, backed up"with his 
heart-to-heart talk with his readers, created a favorable 
impression in town. 


Squire Roach had been much disappointed as well as 





’ 


disgusted by the refusal of Mrs. Morris to accept even ~ 


$1,500 for the paper when he SEEN her on the subject 
the preceding afternoon. 

His feelings were certainly not AB when Mr. J ebb 
called upon him later with the intelligence that he had been 


summarily dismissed as editor and manager of the Argus. 


Later on he learned that Mr. Robinson had also been dis- —_ 


charged, and that Foreman Billings had oe his 
valuable services to the Times. 

Under these circumstances he was disagreeably surprised 
to find his copy of the Argus lying beside his plate as usual 


,| Saturday morning when he entered the breakfast-room. 


Tt had beéh his impression that the paper wouldn’t be out 
till late in the day, if it came out at all—a fact that was 
pretty certain to raise an indignant howl from its sub- 
scribers. 

But there it was sia as if ffothing had occurred to inter- 
fere with the internal workings of the Argus establishment. 

“Mr. Jebb must ‘have left the paper all ready to be 
printed,” was his private comment as he unfolded the sheet, 
and proceeded to look up the editorial written by his ready 
tool on lines suggested by himself, a proof of which he had 
already corrected. 

But lo! the editorial was missing, while in its ; place he 
found Frank’s vigorous contribution. 

“Who in thunder wrote that!” he ejaculated, in a tone of 
strong disapproval. ‘And where is the editorial I ordered 
putin?” 

“What's the matter, father?” asked Duncan, surprised 
by his parent’s vehemence. 


“Matter!” exclaimed Squire Roach, “there is eotinianis 


able the matter. Read that editorial, and let me know if 


you think that young monkey, Frank Morris, could have — 


written it. I don’t believe he has the ability.” 
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“Frank Morris write that!” said’ Duncan Roach, after 
he had finished reading the leader. 
What makes you think he did?” 

“Well, I don’t know who could have written it—Mr. 
Jebb wouldn’t have presumed to do it, for it is against the 
policy I mapped out for him to follow.” 


b 2 - “What has Frank Morris got to do with the Argus, any- 


way?” asked Duncan, for he had not heard of the change 
| which had taken place in its management. 
| He seems to have a good deal to do with it,” grunted 
_ the squire, in a vexed tone. ‘His mother has not only 
refused to sell me the paper, but has actually turned it over 
| to that young whippersnapper.” 
Turned the Argus over to Frank Morris?” exclaimed 
_ Duncan, greatly surprised. 
fee's, And he has. begun to run things with a high 
st hand. The first thing he did was to discharge Mr. Jebb.” 
- “Who’s going to run the paper for him, then?” * 
“He expects to do it himself, so he told Mr. Jebb.” 
“Ho! He run the Argus! Run it into the ground, 
3 ‘maybe,” said Duncan Roach, scornfully.. 
“T’ve no doubt but he will do that. -What can he expect 
to do without experience ?” 
“Well, all I’ve got to say is he’s got. a cast-iron nerve,” 
~ _ sneered Duncan. 
as _ “He has certainly no lack of assurance,” coincided the 
‘ Beuire, 
|. “He’ll end in a bust-up, that’s some satisfaction.” 
— “T don’t see how he will be able to avoid it,” said the 
Squire, recovering his good humor at this reflection.. 
y “ And then you'll be able to buy the paper at the sheriff's 
ee ” srinned his son. 
_“T shall certainly try to purchase it if it goes under the 
Bammer. : 
| : _ “Tl. be on hand when the beggar is sold out, and give 
} him the grand laugh,” said Duncan, maliciously. 
a “Duncan, you must not express such uncharitable senti- 
t ments toward your neighbor,” said the elder Roach, re- 
_ _provingly. 
e “Ho!” snorted Duncan. “I hate the fellow !” 
Bi “Duncan, you surprise me.” 
Fs “How about that mortgage you hold on the Morris cot- 
- tage?” asked the boy. : 
_ “What about it?” 
) “Maybe eey won’t be able to pay that when it comes 
due.” 
ri “The Argus ought to fetch enough to settle that, even 
at forced sale. Mr. Morris was certainly ill-advised not 
to erent the $1,500 I offered her yesterday for the paper 
as it stands. I’m afraid she will have occasion to regret not 
he having done so. I dare say she would have closed with me 
but for her son.” - 
“It she allows that duffer Frank to run her affairs she 
can’t blame you for bidding in her BEOpEN as cheap as 
ssible when it comes to be sold out.” 
| <rtanly not,” said Squire Roach, complacently. “TI 
have made her a very fair proposition, and by refusing it 
te takes all the risk on her own shoulders.” 





























“Women are queer, anyway,” remarked Duncan jeer- 


“He did like fun!] ingly. 


- This was more than his mother, ic had been: a quiet 
listener to the conversation, could stand. 

“Duncan, are you aware what you are saying ?”’ she said, 
severely. 

“Oh, you know what I mean,” replied the boy, rather 
flippantly. 

“T don’t wish to hear such a remark from you in the 
future. It is a reflection on me as well as the ore you 
have in your mind.” 

®Muncan thought it advisable to keep quiet for a little: 
while, and wlien he opened his mouth again the conversa- 
tion had turned into another channel. 

“T’m glad I don’t have to work for a living,” he said to 
himself, complacently, when an hour later he peered in at 
one of the street windows of the Argus composing-room 
and observed Dan Harwood, stick in hand, hustling away 
for dear life at a rush job which had just been received by 


Frank, 


Then he concluded he would enter the office and see how 
things were getting on without the talented Mr, Jebb, not- 
withstanding the fact that he and Frank were not on good 
terms. 

“T’ll make the beggar do a job for me,” he said, thinking | 
he saw a way to annoy the young editor of the Argus, quite 
overlooking the fact that he would really be doing the 
establishment a small service. 

So in he walked, with a poor imitation af his father’s 
ponderous strut and air of superiority. : 
Frank, who was seated at the business desk, making out 
his advertising bills for that week, looked up and regarded 

his erdaancoiath some surprise. 

“Hello, Morris,” said Duncan, superciliously, “I hear 
you're the boss of this outfit now. As I like to encourage 
beginners, I thought I’d drop in and give you a job.” 

“T’m much obliged to you for thinking of me,” replied | 
Frank, with a queer little smile. “Small favors are thank- 
fully received. What can I do for you?” 

“T dare say you need all the work you can get to keep 
the place out of the hands of the sheriff,” grinned young 
Roach, maliciously. 

“T don’t think the sheriff will bother me,” answered the 
young editor, quietly. 

“You don’t expect to make the Argus pay, do you?” 
asked Duncan, in surprise. 

“T see no reason why I shouldn’t.” 

“Ho!” snorted Duncan. ‘ My-father says the paper was 
running at a loss even under Mr. Jebb, who is a first-class 
newspaper man. Youre only a boy, with no experience. 
How can’ you expect to do any better?” 

“By attending strictly to business, and doing the best I 
can,” answered Frank, pleasantly. “What kind of a job 
do you want done ?” : . 

“T want some visiting cards. I’d like to see some of your 
samples. I couldn’t use anything common, you know,” 
said young Roach, loftily. 

Frank took down a pasteboard box containing samples of 


cents for fifty, or 75 cents for 100.” 


1) \ 








eard work executed at the office, and aeieedi! out itera shen Frank Morris had found it necessary to interfere be- 


specimens of the best. 
“That’s the best wedding bristol, and will cost you 50 
“Haven’t you got anything better?” inquired Duncan. 
“The specimen you haye in your hand is the best stock 
in the market. 
Smith.” 


“Do the Smiths have their printing done here?” asked 
the young aristocrat in a tone of surprise, for Mrs. Smith 
s the acknowledged leader of Green River’s most exclus- 

ive Bet, | 


“Certainly,” said Frank, with an amused smile. 
“T always thought they had their work done in n Chicago, & 


‘ca d Duncan. 


“We can do job work as well as it is done in‘Chicago, as 
far as our line of type permits.” | 
“Then how do you account for the Times taking so much 
of your printing away from you?” asked Duncan, feeling 
as if he had scored a point. 
~“T am not prepared to discuss that point,” said Frank, 
with dignity. “I expect to recover whatever trade we have 
lost. of late.” Mey ty 
“You think you will,” sneered Duncan. “I guess the 
Times knows how to hold on to its work, all right. I hear 
you ve lost your foreman.” 
“ft can spare him.” 
“'That’s because you haven’t got enough to keep a good 
man.” 
“i've got a perfectly competent printer.” 
‘I s*pose you mean Dan Harwood ?” 
CF do. 99 
“He's only a boy. Billings atl him a two- thirder. He’s 
got a lot to learn.” | 


“Shall I print you fifty of these cards?” asked Frank, 
not caring to continue the discussion. 

“You may as well make it a hundred, for I use a good 
many of them,” said Duncan, pompously. 
my position naturally does, you know.” 

“Ail right,” said Frank. “I suppose you want your ad- 
dress on them?” 

“Certainly. When can I have them?” 

“This afternoon if you wish.” 

“Very well. I will call for them. I suppose you’d like 
me to pay in advance so you can buy the cards,” said Dun- 
can, pulling out a roll of bills. 

_ “Tt is unnecessary,” replied the young ES ignoring 
the inference his enemy contended to convey. “I keep an 
ample stock on hand.” 

Just then a very pretty young girl walked inte the busi- 
ness office. 


‘A person in 


“Delighted to meet you, Miss Gray,” said Duncan, rais- 
ing his hat to the visitor, with one of his most fetching 
smiles. “Shall I have the pleasure——” | 

But Elsie Gray cut him short with a freezing look and 
then turned away. 


She had not forgotten his conduct on a previous occagion, | 
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You can see that was selected by Judge}. 
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tween them on her behalf. - 

Duncan, greatly embarrassed, smothered an angry ex- 7 
pressidn which rose to his lips and walked stiffly out of the | 
office. | | 
















CHAPTER VI. = 
IN WHICH ELSIE GRAY, MR. DABBLETON, AN ADVANCE 9 
AGENT, AND JUDGE SMITH ENLIVEN THE ARGUS OFFICE. | 
“Frank Morris, I’m ever so glad to see you,” cried Elsie 7 
Gray, turning toward the young editor with her daintily- 7 
gloved hands extended, as soon as Duncan Roach had with- 7 
drawn. b 

“Not more so aan I to see you, Miss Elsie,” said Frank, © 
grasping both her hands with an eager movement that 
brought a slight flush to her charming face. “Come inside | 
the railing and take a seat.” a 

Elsie Gray was undeniably a lovely girl. ‘ 

Sylph-like and petite of form, she was gracefulness itself. 

A wealth of shining brown hair escaped from a bewitch- 7 
ing sort of gypsy hat which sat coquettishly upon her 7 
shapely head. 

And her smile? 

Frank Morris thought it sshiethiing beyond the power 
of pen to describe, and he was not such a bad descriptive | 
writer himself. : | 
f «yy hope I’m not disturbing you, Mr. Morris,” she said, | 
with a roguish smile. “If I am, just give me a hint and | 
I will relieve you of my presence. If there is anything 
that I. detest myself it is a bore, you know.” 

“JT assure you that you’re not incommoding me in the 
least; while your presence in this office I might compare 
to a ray of sunshine, if I wished to be poetical,” he said 
gallantly. | 

“How nice you do say it, sir,” laughed Elsie. “Really, | . 
I shall begin to believe father was right when he said ee 
were the coming editor of Green River.” } 

“Did your father really say that?” asked Prank, sur- 
prised. ) 
“He said that this morning at the breakfast table when | 
he opened his copy of the Argus, saw your name for the | 
first time as editor, in place of Amos Jebb, and read what | 
he called your very able editorial on the Republican pros- 
pects for 190—.” 

“T am very much. obliged to your father for the com- 
pliment, but I fear he flatters me. It will be time enough 
for all that, you know, when I have demonstrated what I |} ~ 
really can do.” 

“Straws show the way the wind blows. I am quoting | 
my father, mind you, and your first political article shows | 
most encouraging promise, not only as regards yourself, 
but with reference to the Republican cause in Green River, 
which my father, thanks to the able efforts of the late Mr. 
Morris, represents in the State Legislature.” 
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“You wouldn’t make a bad campaign orator, Miss Elsie fee t 
smiled Frank. e 





“Do you really think so? Surely you’re teasing me.” 


“T wouldn’t be guilty of teasing you, Miss Elsie,” said |  * 


__ i ee ee, 
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_ Frank, going on with his work in such a way as to still 
hold her attention and entertain her. 

“This isn’t where you do your writing, is #?” she sdid, 
looking around the plainly furnished outer office. 

“Oh, no; not asarule. Yonder is my sanctum, to which 
it will give me great pleasure to introduce you as soon 
as I shall have completed this little bit of routine work 

_ dealing with the practical part of the establishment.” _ 

“T suppose, now that you have taken charge of the Argus, 
_ you will be a very busy boy henceforth, and I must not] 
expect to see as much of you as usual ?” 
_ “T certainly expect to have but very little time on my 
_ hands, for a while to come, at any rate. But I hope you 
_ will drop in here often and talk to me, for I feel as if 
_ your presence will be something of an inspiration, toward 
better work.” 

“Really, now, I ought to feel flattered at that,” and the 
little miss rose and dropped the young editor a most charm- 
ing courtesy. 

_ Hardly had she sat down again, when the street door 
_ was darkened by a dapper-looking man, dressed in a loud 
; vest, acrogs which hung a heavy gold chain. 
“J should like to see the editor of the Argus,” he said, 
ie in a business-like tone. 
; _ “TI am the editor,” said Frank, rising from his chair and 
ming to the rail. 
b. The visitor favored him with ‘a comprehensive glance 
f om head to foot, and then handed him a card, which 
a Ba (1°. 
_ “Dionysius Dabbleton, Advance reer On the Blink 

Combination.” 

. | “Will you step into the inner office, Mr. Dabbleton ?” 
said Frank. “Excuse me a few minutes, Miss Elsie.” 


























into his sanctum. 

“Has this paper changed hands, or are you a relative 
of the party who conducted the Argus last fall, when I 
was in town with ‘The Dancing Whirligigs’?” asked the 
theatrical agent, when he had taken his seat. 

3 «“y am Mr. Morris’ son. He is dead only a very short 
ne ime,” replied Frank. 

pry to hear of your bereavement: Nice gentleman, 
as | remember him. And now I want this advertisement 
i Sorted in your next paper, together with this quarter- 
*olumn reading notice. I will give you an order on the 
Treasurer of the company for the bill, which you will pre- 
sent after nine o’clock at the box office on the night of 
the show—that is next Thursday. Here are four tickets, 
md remember we expect a first-class notice. Send proofs 
a the advertisement to me at the Neptune House before 
ro ‘o'clock this afternoon, and two copies of your paper 
ler personal cover to Ridgeville. I shall not use the 
a es this trip, as that fellow Bentley did me dirt when 
was ahead of “The Whirligigs,’ and no man rubs it into 
: twice, if I know it. [’m going over to the Record now, 
rick comes out on Thursday, I believe. My paper* will 
, mee: the general printing, such as posters (stands of three sheets 


ed up on walls and billboards), half and quarter sheet long 
o> lithographs for store windows, etc. . 





h The girl bowed, and the boy editor piloted his visitor 


'to keep the paper in the family. 
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be out Monday. We have a twelve-sheet stand that’s a 
honey-cooler, and the lithos of ‘On the Blink’ are the finest 
going. Miss Pattie Atherton, our star soubrette, was lately 
robbed of nine solitaire diamond rings, presented by various 
friends since we opened in Jayville this spring. Don’t for- 
get to spread yourself on these little facts when you write 
your notice. I won’t overlook it when I’m around this 
fall again.” | 


Mr. Dabbleton was clearly a man of action, for as soon 
as he had finished his business with the Argus he was on 
the move’ again. 


“Don’t smoke, eh?” he said, as Frank declined a cigar. 
“Well, hand it to your foreman, or whoever smokes about 
your place. Good-day, and don’t pears those proofs by not 
later than two sharp.” 


With a quick nod he passed rapidly out into Main street. 

“That was a theatrical advance agent—the man ahead 
of the show,” explained Frank to Miss Elsie. ‘“'T’he com- 
pany will strike town some time Thursday.” 

The boy went into the composing-room and handed the ~ 
theatrical advertisements to Dan. 


“Proof wanted by two o’clock sharp. Don’t fail. Send 
Billy with them up to the,Neptune House. Here’s the © 
man’s card. And, by the way, run off a hundred of these 
visiting cards some time this afternoon,” and Frank handed 
Dan the copy for Duncan Roach’s little job. Perhaps Har- 
wood was not surprised at the order! 

Elsie Gray spent a quarter of an hour in Frank’s pri- 
vate office, and then left to do some shopping, promising to 
drop in again at an early day. 

She had not been gone over five minutes when Judge 
Smith, chairman of the Republican County Committee,» 
came in, and the young editor ushered his distinguished 
visitor into his sanctum. 


“Young man,” said Judge Smith, in his a way, “I 
see you have taken charge of the Argus.” 

“Yes, sir. A radical change was necessary, 1f we hoped 
I have put my shoulder 
to the wheel, and I mean to do my utmost to bring the 
Argus up to its former standing in Green River.” 

“Judging by your first leader, which I assume is from 
your pen, since nothing so vigorous and to the point has ap- 
peared in the paper since your father was forced to retire 
from its conduct,I may say that you have once more brought 
the Argus in line with the real sentiments of the Republi- 
can party. This is encouraging, and will certainly redound 
to your advantage. The policy persisted in by Mr. Jebb, 
your father’s editor, was simply suicidal; and I regret to 
say it was always my belief that it was inspired by some 
one whose object was not only to ruin the Argus, but to 
seriously cripple the prospects of the Republican party in 
this town. The conversation I had with you on a previous 
occasion leads me to believe that we can rely on you, as we 
always could on your father. Now, as you are young and 
inexperienced in politics—though I am bound to say your 
editorial shows great promise—it will give me pleasure to 
act as your political adviser, particularly-later on, when the 
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real work of the campaign begins. I will be glad to meet 
you, either at my home or my office, at any time.” 

“Thank you, Judge Smith. I will be pleased to avail 
myself of your invitation. I understand the responsibilities 
I have assumed, and it is my wish to acquit myself in such 
a way as will best satisfy the wishes of the community— 
at least that part of it to whom the Argus must look for 
support. I am only a boy, it is true, but I mean to do a 
man’s part, even before I attain my majority.” 

“JT am glad to hear you talk this way, Frank Morrris, 
for it shows the stuff of which you are made.~gYou are 
very like your father, and had he lived, I am satisfied he 
would have lifted the Argus to a high pinnacle of pros- 
perity. Though the Argus has undoubtedly gone down- 
hill during the last six months, and has lost the confidence 
of the Republican voters, of Green River, still, that is no 
reason why you may not recover lost ground. Your father’s 
policy was successful. Follow that, and improve upon it if 
you are able, and success is pretty certain to come to you.” 

“Thank you, sir. While I am in control of the Argus 
-I mean it shall never disgrace the name of Morris.” 

“Spoken like a man, Frank,” said the judge, rising 
and slapping the boy encouragingly on the back. “I am 
satisfied that you will make your mark in time. I can 
see that’you have your full share of the grit and perseyer- 
ance which land the American boy at'the top of the heap. 
I wish you every success in your efforts as a young editor 
and newspaper man, and will watch your progress with 
satisfaction. Good-bye,” and Judge Smith shook hands 
with Frank and passed out into the street. 

At two o’clock the proof of the theatrical advertisement 
was passed upon by Mr. Dabbleton, and the type was locked 
in the form for printing. When Frank presented his bill 
; it was promptly paid. 





CHAPTER VII. 
IN WHICH FRANK GETS A LARGE CONTRACT FOR PRINTING 
FROM A LOCAL MANUFACTORY. 

On the following morning Frank went to church with 
his mother, as was their custom, and in the afternoon he 
attended the Sunday school, for he was a member*of the 
Bible class. 

As a matter of course, he met both Elsie Gray and Dun- 
can Roach. | 

The latter was both surprised and disgusted to hear that 
Frank and his mother had actually been asked to dine that 
afternoon with Judge Smith and his family. 

“T don’t see what Judge Smith can be thinking about, 
to ask such common people to his house,” said Duncan 
to one of his cronies. 

When he went home he hastened to carry the news to 
his father. 

“The judge must have an ax to grind,” said Squire 
Roach, not at all pleased with the intelligence. 

“What kind of an ax?” asked his son, with a show of 
interest. 

“A political one, I presume, ” replied hi: 


. disgruntled tone. 


father, in a 
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What the squire really feared was that Judge Smith 
might throw his influence over to the Argus and thus help 


the’ interestseof the Morris family. 


So he determined to get busy at once and try to offset ; 


any such move. 





ere t . or 
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Mr. Jebb and his associate, Robinson, were pouting at 7 


the Neptune House at the squire’s expense, for reasons that 


the rich man would not have cared to have generally 7 


known, and he concluded to call on the ex-editor of the 
Argus that evening and go over the situation with him. 
On Monday morning Frank Morris made a tour of the 


ments from his paper. 
His bright and convincing manner attracted the atten- 


tion of the persons on whom ‘he called, and he succeeded | 


in recovering several of the paper’s former patrons, and | 


from others received promises of-subsequent patronage. 
On the whole, he was satisfied with his morning’s work. 


That afternoon he called on the manager of the Green _ 
River Lock and Bolt factory and made a bid-for their new — 
catalogue, whieh had to be delivered in time for the fall | 


trade. , \ 
Heretofore this work had been turned out in Giidan: 


It was a fair-sized job, as catalogues go, and very “fat,” — 


in printer’s parlance, consisting largely of cuts flanked by 


short price lists in six-point type, with no dupiey matter | 


other than a heading on each page. 


Judge Smith had told Frank what the company paid 7 


for the previous year’s edition, and he and Dan figured — 
So | 


that the Chicago printing house had had a “cinch.” 


Frank determined to put in an estimate for it at a slightly ~ | 


lower price. 


“Have you,ever done any work like this before?” in- 
quired the manager of the bolt and nut works, after Frank , 


had introduced the object of his visit. 
“No, sir,” replied the boy, frankly. 


“How do you know then that you will be able to handee 


‘the job and get it out on time?” | 
“The foreman of my composing-room assures me that, | 


with the necessary help—which we can easily bring from 
Chicago—we can do the work.” 

“What kind of six-point ee have you?” 

“Ronaldson face.” 

“That’s satisfactory. Is it in good condition?” 

“Brand new.” 

“You have never used, it on the paper?” 

“No, sir. Father got about five hundred pounds of it 
dirt cheap at a sale in Chicago. He bought it with the 


intention of bidding on the State report, but he was taken ~ 
sick soon after, and the type is still in the original papers.” | 


“What presses have you—I mean large ones ?” 


“(ne two-revolution Hoe, on which we print the Argus.” — 


“And do you expect to run off this catalogue on it—five ; 
thousand impressions to each sixteen-page form—and print | 


the paper, too?” 

“T’]l manage that, sir. 
time I’ll send it over to the Record pressroom.” 

“T shall require a contract, on which you must furnish a 
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guarantee that you will send me proofs of at least eight 
pages a day until the composition is finished.” 
_ “Tl agree to that, if you'll promise to return proofs 
within twenty-four hours after receipt by you.” 
_ “That’s satisfactory. Who do you offer as a guarantor 
that you will fulfil your part of the contract ?” 
“Judge Smith.” 
i “Tf Judge Smith will guarantee its performance I will 
| give you the work—and all our printing, for that matter, 


_ which is considerable—for I am in:favor of helping home| 


industries, all things being even. The Times has been 
doing our small job work, but I have no particular interest 
in sending it. to Bentley. I prefer to have one ‘establish- 
~ ment do all our printing, if possible.” 

Frank picked up several news items on his way back to 
the office, where he found one of his father’s old customers 
—one who had gone over to the a a to see 
him. 

“T’ve come back to the old ranch again, young man,” 

_ said the visitor. 
} Glad to see you, Mr. Williams, and I hope we shall 
not lose you again. The Argus establishment is now under 
| 4 new management, and I guess I can give yow satisfaction.” 


_ Mr. Williams gave a anal order for, job printing and 

» left. 

4 “Say, Frank, what do you think?” said Dan, coming 
in from the composing-room for a moment. “Bentley ih 

- fired Jinks from the Times office.” 

; “No; is that a fact? Why, he’s been there for years, 
and I Stideretood he was a good printer.” 

“He’s all right. “It seems your man, Billings, who went 
~ to work there Saturday, made an-offer to Bentley to take 
_ Jinks’ place at two dollars a week less. Jinks is a union 
_ man, and of course don’t work under the scale, which, was 
all Bentley\gave him as foreman, so he had to get out. 
Its a shame, for J inks has a big family and 1 is anchored in 
- Green River.” 

“Tis a mean piece of businéss on Billings’ part; but 
- nothing more than one might expect of him. Tell Jinks 
he can come to work here three days a week for the present. 
That will help you out, Dan, and give you a chance to at- 
tend to your outside work. I'll be able to give Jinks a 
- steady position soon, as'I am sure-of getting that. contract 
for the bolt and lock company’s catalogue. We'll want at 
least four first-class all-around jobbers. Jinks can go on 
the stone, and a regular feeder on the cylinder for Gibson.” 
“Gee, Frank! I see you’re going to wake the office up 
in great shape. Bentley will turn green with envy when. 
he hears you’ve got that job. He’s been wanting to do 
that catalogue himself; and he might havee got it, only he 
was too mean to buy the type.” ‘ 

e “It’s lucky my father bought that six-point Ronaldson. 
I couldn’t afford to lay in new type at this stage of the 
2 vame, even to catch that catalogue.” 

_ “Did the manager make any objection to the price we 
peer on?” asked Dan. 

E> oN o. He said there would be something like one hun- 
& rec and ninety-two. pages Ais time, which, at $3.50 eae 
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page—that’s twenty-five cents lower than the figures of the 
Chicago firm—will foot up $672 for the composition. The 
presswork on twelve forms of sixteen pages, five thousand 
impressions, at fifty cents a token, will amount to $120 
or more. Total, $792 ‘for the job. The factory people 
will furnish the paper. I have figured the entire ex- 
pense of producing the work to be less than $400, so I 
should make a fine profit.” , 

Jinks went to work the next morning. 

It was a busy day at the Argus office, for the paper came 
out early on Wednesday morning. 

Frank read all.the proof, wrote a couple of editorials, 
and about two columns of other matter. This latter’ in- 
cluded a catchy announcement of the forthcoming show 
of the “On the Blink poe billed at the opera house 
on Thursday evening. 

His batch of exchanges fucitehed clippings for another 
two columns. 

Then Dan Harwood furnished a column and a half of 
his own spicy copy, which was one of the first things that 
most of the Green River readers of the Argus had been 
accustomed to glance over when they opened their paper, 
the absence of this matter after Dan had been discharged 
by Mr. Jebb being one of the causes of the decline in the 
circulation of the paper. 

Correspondence from the adjacent villages and various 


other communications took up three more columns, and 


the balance of the paper not occupied by advertisements 


‘was*filled up with plate matter, furnished by the Chicago 


Newspaper Union, the cost of which was largely taken out 
in advertising space, which the company filled to suit 
itself. “ 

Altogether, Mr. Jebb could not have | improv ed on the 
Wednesday edition of the Argus, and many of Frank Mor- 
ris’ friends congratulated him upon the excellent start he 
had made. , 

That afternoon he signed a contract with the Green River 
Bolt and Lock Company for their catalogue; and he sent 
to Chicago for the sundry printing material he would re- 
quire to aid in getting it out. 





CHAPTER. VIII. 


IN WHICH FRANK PROPOSES A NEW SCHEME TO BOOM THE 
ARGUS. 


There were several things that made Andrew Bentley, 
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proprietor of the Times, mad. before Saturday came around . 


again. 

The first was that the agent of the “On the Blink Com- 
pany” had“ignored his paper as an advertising medium, 
and had patronized the Argus and the Record instead. 

The second \vas that the Argus had recovered several of 
its old-time advertisers which had withdrawn their patron- 
age from that paper. “ 

The third was the loss of Dan Harwood and his facile 
pen, not to speak of his adeptness as a compositor in the 
printing office. 


And the worst of all was the fact that the Argus had 
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captured the setts of the annual ee of the Green 
River Bolt and Nut Company. 

Billings, his new foreman, however, assured him that 
Frank Morris must be crazy to bid for the work, as his 
facilities were not equal to handling such a job. 

“He'll find that he’s only got himself in a hole. I guess 
I know what that office is capable of,” said Billings, wag- 
ging his head sagely. , 

“You ought to, seeing you’ve worked there several 
.months,” replied Bentley. | 

“What does that kid know about printing, anyway?” 
said the foreman, with a’ sneer. . 

“Not much, I guess; but he’s got young Harwood at 
his back. JI didn’t want to lose that fellow,” grumbled 
the owner of the Times. “His local paragraphs were the 
best things I printed. People looked for ’emt. Why, I’ve 
got a dozen letters from readers kicking because they are 
not in the Times any more. The circulation of my paper 
has been looking up ever since I put him to work here. And 
now he’s gone back to the Argus again to help that boy 
editor get his paper out.” 

‘““What’s the odds? The Argus won't last long under 
‘that young monkey; and then you will be able to get your 
_ man back again,” said Billings,’ encouragingly. 

“TI don’t know but you may be'right,” said Bentley, feel- | 
ing a trifle better at this view of the situation. “I don’t 
see how a mere boy of eighteen can publish a paper capable 
- of holding its place against the Times. I’ve been an editor 
for twenty years, and what I don’t know about running 
‘a paper isn’t much.” 

“That’s right,” nodded Billings, who proposed to work 
his new job for all it was worth, and thought he under- 
stood the weak side of his boss. “Mr. Jebb said more than 
once in my hearing that the man who managed the Times 
knew his business from A to Z, and Mr. Jebb held the 
city desk on the Chicago Record before he came here. 
When Mr. Jebb says a man’s good, he is good.” 

The satisfied smirk which came over Bentley’s face 
showed that he felt the implied flattery of Billings’ words. 

He offered the new foreman a cheap cigar—one of the 
brand he smoked himself—which was an unheard-of piece 
of generosity on his part; for a nickel always looked as 
big as a cartwheel to him, notwithstanding the fact that he 
made a very good income from the Times. 

While this conversation was in progress Frank Morris 
and Dan Harwood were also holding a pow-wow in the 
editorial sanctum of the Argus. 

“There doesn’t seem to be anything the matter with this 
issue of the paper, the first one I may say I have handled 
all by myself,” said Frank, with a feeling of pride. 

“T should think not,” added Dan, vigorously. “I knew 
you were equal to the emergency, old fellow.” 

“Don’t forget that much of the credit belongs to you. 
T don’t believe I should have dared go into the thing if 
I had not been sure of your help.” 

“Oh, I’m not so much. I can write a little, and I can 
hustle like fun. That’s about all I’m good for,” grinned 
Harwood. 


“You're al ian so I wouldn't ask for a bettar 
assistant. Between us, I hope to accomplish all I started 
out to do.” 

“We'll do it, you bet your suspenders.” 

“Tye got a few of our advertisements back in to-day’s 
issue; but to keep up the good work I’ve got to put some 
fresh blood into our subscription list. Our circulation h 
dropped away nearly one-third since father had to give 
up the management. The best advertisers seem to know 
this, and I can’t deny the truth, even to win a man’s cus- 
tom. It is up to me to get our old readers back, and as 
many new ones as I can. The question is, What is the 
quickest way to accomplish this? Mr. J ebb’s methods per- 
mitted the Times ‘to get the inside track of the Argus. I 
must get out of the rut into which he pushed us. Now, 
it struck me that, as that serial we’ve been using in plates 
finished with this issue, | might write something in that 


tention from the start and set readers to guessing as to 
what would appear in our next.” 

“That isn’t such a bad idea,” grinned Dan. “You might 
open it with a murder mystery and offer a prize to the 
reader who would solve the problem before the last chapter 
was printed.” 

“Or I might write a story without a title and offer one 


subscriber, to be printed over the last instalment,” sug- 
gested Frank. “That would start a lot of people this way 
with their dollars on the chance es capturing the one 
hundred.” 

“Sure thing,” grinned Dan. “You could announce the 
plan in Saturday’s and.several subsequent issues of the 
paper. If I were you I would put a small advertisement 
in the Woman’s Magazine and two or three other papers 
of that class, in order to catch the attention of the general 
public. You'll find the rates high, as these monthlies have 


worth the money.” — 
“A year’s subscription would be altogether too much to 
ask on your plan, Dan; so I’ll make a three months’ sub- 
scription at fifty cents eligible to win the prize.” 

“That’s right. You'll have to start the ball rolling 
right away. Send your advertisements out at once, and 


to materialize. If you start it too soon you won’t be able 


call for. In any case, you will have to provide a supply 
of extra copies of the earlier issues. This scheme is go- 
ing to cost you some money at the start, but I think it 
is worth the risk.” 

“So do I,” said the young editor, who was growing 
enthusiastic over the plan. 

“Now, I’ve got an idea for Saturday’s paper,” said Dan, 
chuckling. ‘You know that old house down the river that’s 
reputed to be haunted ?” 


assistant: 


line myself—a story, for instance, that would attract at-_ 


hundred dollars for the best one suggested by a bonafide — 


an enormous circulation ; but the investment ought to be 


Tes 


begin the publication of the story as soon as results begin 


to fill orders for the back numbers the subscriptions will. 


“Yes,” said Frank, turning an Seely eye on his 


“Several people have told me within the last few days 
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_ that mysterious ekts and noises have been seen and heard 
there of late. Farmer Jones had quite an experience on 
the road in front of it three nights ago. He says his horse 
was frightened and he himself nearly scared to death by 
a big white ghost that came out of the building and waved 
its bony arms at him. ‘'That’s all bosh, you know; but 
you want to get up a sensational story about the place and 
ring in all the imaginative freaks you can think of, mak- 
ing the Jones incident very prominent. Throw in sundry 
mysterious hints, and say you think the case worthy,of in- 
vestigation by the Green River Psychological Society. Tl 
go down there to-night and see if I can pick up a few points 
for you.” _ 

“Tt isn’t a bad idea,” laughed Frank. “It'll start people 
to talking, and it may sell a few extra copies of the Argus.” 

“We want the people of this burg to understand that 
this paper is alive and kicking, in spite of Mr. Jebb and 
his friend Robinson, who ace tried their best to put 
it asleep.” 

“I see that those two gentlemen are still hanging around 
the Neptune House—in expectation, I suppose, that we 
will soon go out of business. Mr, Jebb had the nerve to 
tell me that, in his opinion, I wouldn’t last long.” 

“What else could you expect from him? If they’re look- 
ing to see the red flag hung out our window, they'll have 
a long wait on their hands.” 

“You wouldn’t think a man of Squire Roach’s standing 

- in the community would be guilty of such a conspiracy as 
he tried to work on the Argus.” 

_ “He’s what you call a good hater. He couldn’t forgive 

_ your father for giving his support to Farmer Gray last 

_ fall. He wants to be the whole thing in this town, but 

_ there happen to be others who stand on their own rights.” 

| “If it was possible to bring the plot home to him, and 

_ show him up before the people as he deserves, the exposure 

_ would be a salutary lesson for him.” 

“Tf you could do that he’d find it beneficial to move to 

fresh pastures, I guess. The town would be too hot for 

. him, even if he is a rich man and the present of the First 

_ National Bank.” 

— “Tt would take Duncan down a peg or two, also. 

_ puts on more airs than any boy in town.” 

_ “YT was surprised to see him give you that order for 

visiting cards last Saturday,” remarked Dan, who, of 

— course, did not dream of Duncan’s motive. 

4 “He did it in a patronizing kind of way, to let me see 

“ how important he considered himself and how much su- 

_ perior socially he is to me.” 

_ “Oh, that was it, eh? Well, I must get a move on, or 

_ my joints will get rusty. Jinks is panning out all right 

_ in the composing-room, and expresses himself as being 

_ grateful to you for even three days’ work a week. He’s 

just the man to help me handle that catalogue when we 

get started with it. He’s had considerable experience in 

_ that line in the best offices in Chicago. I consider him a 
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c “Tm glad we got him, then. I’d give something to know 
how Billings is getting on at the Times. I never saw a 
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fhan who could nurse a job better than he. I’ve no use 
for a printer of that stamp. Gibson told me that he had 
a lot of trouble with his forms. Type was continually 


pulling out and the leads showing up.” 


“You don’t find anything like that after me,” said Dan, 
earnestly. “Nor after Jinks, either. It’s just as easy to 
do things right, if you understand your business, as to do | 
them wrong. Nobody but a blacksmith slights his work.” 

“My sentiments exactly, Dan,” said Frank. “Now I 
wish you'd go up to Foxglove & Towelcrash and see if 
they will give you the copy for that half-column advertise- 
ment they promised me for Saturday’s paper.” 

“All right,” said Harwood, with alacrity, and he left 
the inner room as though he had springs attached to his 
feet, while Frank drew a pad of manila paper toward him 
and started to turn out a batch of copy for the girls. 





CHAPTER IX. 

IN WHICH FRANK RECEIVES A NOTE BEARING THE SIGNA- 
TURE OF A YOUNG LADY IN WHOM HE IS 
GREATLY INTERESTED. 

“The Mystery of the Benson House” was the heading 
of Frank Morris’ story of the strange developments in the 
history of the reputed haunted mansion, which stood close 
to a bend in the Green River, three miles above the out- 
skirts of the town. 

The article attracted a great deal of notice, and as a 
consequence there was an unusual demand for Saturday’s 
paper.) 

Duncan Roach read the story through with a sneer. 

“T’ll bet Dan Harwood wrote that, or put Frank Mor- 
ris up to it,” he muttered. “I wonder if he has any sus- 
picions about Benson’s? I think it about time the ghosts 
gave one or both of those fellows a roasting. It might 
take some of the freshness out of them,” and Duncan 
grinned in a peculiar way, as if he knew more about the 
inside workings of the haunted house than appeared in 
the Argus, 

Duncan, met several of his chums later on, ‘and the bunch 
went into convulsions of mirth over “The Mystery of the 
Benson House.” | 

“The féllow who wrote that ought to be initiated into 
the society of the ghosts, don’t you think?” suggested Dun- 
can, meaningly. 

“Without actually becoming one, you mean, don’t you?” 
said the nephew of the cashier of the First National Bank, 
an under-sized, dudish boy named Peter Winch. 

“Of course. The membership list of the Ancient Order 
of Associated Ghosts is full, but the first degree might 
occasionally be worked to advantage on inquisitive out- 
siders.” 

“Tt would make them smart, at any rate,” spoke. up 
Luke Edwards, with a sneer. 

Which sally caused a roar of mirth. 

“T move that Frank Morris, the boy editor of the Argus, 
be invited to attend our next roasting bee,” said Duncan, 
with a grin. 

‘“‘Second the motion,” chuckled Winch. 
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“Those in favor of inviting the léarned editor to our 


coming soiree will please signify it by saying aye,” said | having received a note from her before, and therefore he — 
_| had no suspicions of the genuineness of that which he now ‘a 
The chief executioner is | held in his hand. 7 

“J was going to commence my serial to-night, ” he said — 
to himself, “but I guess it will have to wait. I couldn’t 


Edwards, the self-constituted chairman of the crowd. 
“The motion is unanimous. 
instructed to see that a real hot fire is provided for the 
occasion, in order that our distinguished visitor may have 
no cause to complain of a lack of warmth in his reception.” 

This provoked another outburst of laughter. 

“As our expected guest is a member of the unbridled 
press, it will be the duty of the custodian of records to 
prepare a true and unvarnished account of the proceedings | 
of the evening, and furnish same to the editor of the Green 
River Times for publication, in order that the public may 
be further enlightened into the mysteries’ of the Benson 
house, which the Argus has seen fit to introduce to their 
attention this morning,” said Walter Edwards, gran- 
dfloquenitly. 

‘Somebody will wish there was snow on the ground be- 
fore the initiation is concluded,” said Duncan, signifi- 
cantly. 

“Or that he could sit on a cake of ice for the sake of 
variety,” chimed in Eddie Hicks. 

“Or take a swim in the river,” pagECs ee another youth 
of high social ‘standing. 

“But I say,” asked Peter Winch, “s’pose he won’t come ?” 

“Elsie Gray lives a mile further ont that road,’ said 
Dunean.. “A note of invitation from her will fetch him 
every time.” 


“How are you going to work that dodge? ~ Elsie and | 


you are on the outs.” 


“Pete’s sister could write it. . She isn’t too sweet on 
Elsie, and would just as soon sign her name to a note as 
not. Morris won’t know the difference, I’ll bet. We'll 
watch for him down the road and run him into Benson’s 
in double-quick time. When we get*through with him he 
won't be in the humor to write any more ghost stories.” 

Peter Winch thought the idea a good one, and agreed 
to persuade his sister to help the good work along. 

On Monday afternoon of the next week several letters 
were delivered by the postman at the Argus office. — 

Most of them contained local subscriptions to the paper, 
and some of them’requests for further information con- 
cerning the new story without a title, which had been an- 
nounced in the Saturday issue as a forthcoming novelty. 

Judging from the first days results, Frank Morris was 


‘Frank was not familiar with Elsie’s handwriting, never 


think of disappointing Elsie for a great deal.” 


Indeed, he was highly delighted with the ee the 


more so as it was so unexpected. 


He was, to tell the honest truth, very much interestéd — 


in Farmer Gray’s only daughter, who by many people was 
called the belle of Green River. 

She was an uncommonly winsome little creature, «and 
her relations with Frank were of the most cordial nature. 

He had been much flattered by her call at the office a 
week before, and this fresh evidence of her friendship quite 
tickled him. | | 

“Yes, Pll go, ‘you bet your suspenders,’ as Dan would 
say. I wouldn’t miss it for a good deal.” 


Frank. was in high spirits that afternoon, anyway, for ; | 


he had succeeded in talking a couple of good advertisers 
into returning to the fold. | 

Besides that, Dan Harwood had corraled three good ven- 
due notices on the way-to the Times and piloted them to 
the Argus. 


Added to which the job department was looking up. in a 


way that put Dan and Jinks on their mettle to turn the § 


stuff out on time. . 

Altogether, this week’s editions and the other work prom- 
ised a profit, instead of the usual loss of many weeks back; 
so it was natural that the youngest editor in Green Hivar 
should feel particularly jubilant over the outlook. . 

“T shall not be back after supper to-night as I intended,” 
said Frank to Dan, at closing-up time. “I’m going out 
to Farmer Gray’s.” | | 
_ “T knew there must be some attraction to keep you away, 
bet your suspenders,” Sania Dan, eyeing his friend 
quizzically. 

Frank blushed in spite of himself. 

“Tf I had as pretty a girl as Elsie Gray on the string 
I'd feel like shirking work myself for an hour or two,” con- 
tinued Harwood. ¢ 

“Tt happens to be a special invitation, which I can’t very 
well turn down,” explained Frank. 

“Sure!” chuckled Dan. | 

“Don’t you believe me? Read that,” and Frank handed 


encouraged to believe that the new idea would prove a}him the note. 


SUCCESS. 


“Youre a solid man in that quarter, bet your sus- 


The last letter he opened, addressed in a neat, eehet penders,” said Dan, returning the note, 


hand, read as follows: 


“Green River Farm, July 1, 190—. 


“Dear Mr. Morris: My father having been called to] lature to your father’s backing. She appreciates the fact— |_ 
Marshland, to be gone over night, mother and I would be| see? 


“What nonsense !” 
“No nonsense at all. Her father owes his distinguished 
position as member from this county to the State Legis- 


“You’ve got the inside track there. Hold on to it. 


happy to have you spend the evening at the Farm. I have Her father is rich. Green River foo is the finest in 


special reasons for hoping you will not disappoint us.|the county. Some day, perhaps 
“Dan,” said Frank, with a severity, “it’s time © 
you went home. I’m going to supper.” 


Please do come. Yours sincerely, 


“ELSIE GRAY.” 
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CHAPTER X. 
IN WHICH FRANK MORRIS GETS A ROASTING. 


The Ancient Order of Associated Ghosts was a secret 
society lately instituted by Duncan Roach and half a dozen 


| of his friends, all sons of well-to-do residents of Green 
 River.. 


They met several times a week at the Benson house, the 


deserted and dilapidated building which had long enjoyed 


the unsavory reputation of being. haunted, but which had 


no terrors for these young aristocrats. 


pele 


The objects of the organization were several. One was 


_ to pool their spare cash and play the Chicago races through 
a certaim well-known tipster; another was to raise Cain 


generally and throw the blame of their pranks on the re- 


puted ghosts of the Benson house. 


_ Thus the lights and mysterious noises which had of late 


FY startled the nerves of timid people in the neighborhood 
- might be accounted for. 


Farmer Jones’ adventure had nearly ended in a serious 
mishap to that individual, but that circumstance did not 
in the least disturb the serenity nor interrupt the plans 


) of the Ancient Order of Ghésts. 


Even had the farmer been drowned in the river—a fate 
he barely missed—through the practical joke they played 
upon him, we dowbt if it would have led these young thor- 
oughbreds to see the error of their ways. 


The initiation hinted at by Duncan Roach had no exist- 


ence in fact, but was a suggestion of the moment. 
His idea was ‘to kidnap, or otherwise get possession of 
Frank Morris, and work some particularly painful and 


_ humiliating trick upon him in revenge for the various 
grudges he bore against the manly young fellow, particu- 


—— 
a 












larly for the dressing-down Frank had administered to him 
for insulting Elsie Gray. ° 

The scheme was practically unpremeditated up to the 
time of the appearance of the story of the haunted house 
in Saturday’s Argus. 

The first degree, or “roasting” ordeal, was an inven- 
tion of «Duncan Roach’s to be applied at some future and 
indefinite occasion when an inquisitive visitor, not too large 
to be safely tackled by the ghosts, was caught nosing about 


their private stamping-grounds. ‘ 


To roast Frank Morris, Duncan felt would be the great- 


est satisfaction of his life. 


The members of the Ancient, Order of Associated Ghosts 


met on Monday evening at seven o’clock, at the residence 
_ of Peter Winch, and proceeded in a body to the Benson 
_~ house. 
: proceeded at once to don the regalia of the order—a long 
_ white gown, a stiff, conical night-cap, and a ghastly papier- 
~ mache mask. 


They arrived there about a quarter ef eight, and 


There were seven of them altogether. 
Three hid themselves near the house in the shadow of 


E an old walnut tree, three posted themselves behind a fence 
) . on the opposite side of the road, while Duncan Roach him- 


self stretched a line breast-high across the road. 
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Then the ghosts waited patiently for their victim to 
appear. 

In five minutes they heard the gallop “sf a horse along 
the roadway, and presently a figure on horseback, which 
they could not distinguish in the gloom, appeared around 
the curve. 

As he approached at a rapid gallop Duncan started into 
the middle of the road and threw up his hands. 


This startled the animal, who pulled up quickly and 


reared on his haunches. 

“Whoa! Whoa, Beauty!” exclaimed the voice of Frank 
Morris, who was not himself particularly disturbed by the 
ghost, whom he judged to be some practical joker. 


Then the concealed ghosts rushed out from either side . 


of the road and seized both horse and rider. 
This was no joke, and Frank put up a lusty resistance, 
striking out with both of his fists. 


One blow took Edwards in the eye, and he went down | 
as if a horse had kicked him. Another landed on Eddie — 


Hick’s papier-mache nose so hard as to partially stun him. 
But the odds were too great for Frank Morris to suc- 
cessfully cope against. ~ 
He was dragged from his stout pony’s back; the animal 
was held by Duncan, who led her away and tied her to a 
post at the back of the house. 


When he had returned to the scene Frank was being 


bound hand and foot by the crowd, 

“What piece of nonsense is this?” demanded the young 
editor indignantly. 

To this remark no attention whatever was paid. 


The prisoner, now quite helpless, was lifted up and car- . ~ 


ried into a large back room in the building. This room 
overlooked the river, and a fire which had been kindled in 
a big, open fireplace was burning briskly. 

The glare cast by the burning wood was the only illumi- 


nation, and therefore added to the grotesqueness of the — 


fantastic figures, who began a sort of wild Indian. dance 
about their victim as he lay upon the bare floor. 


“You don’t imagine that you’re going to frighten me 


with such: tomfoolery as this, do you?”, demanded Frank, 
thoroughly disgusted with the proceedings. 

The dance stopped, and all the ghosts except Duncan 
Roach drew back and ranged themselves in solemn silence 
against the wall. 

“Frank Morris,” said Duncan, in an assumed voice, “you 
are about to be initiated as an honorable member of the 
Ancient Order of Associated Ghosts. This honor has been 
tendered to you in consideration of the remarkable and 
graphic story you'wrote for and published in the Argus last 
Saturday.” 

“ Associated-donkeys, you mean, I guess,” replied Frank 
angrily, for he did not relish his undignified position. “TI 
advise you to go slow if you don’t want to get into trouble, 
A joke is a joke, and I can take one as well as the next 
fellow; but I’m not feeling in the humor for horseplay 
this evening. I’ve got an engagement.” 

At this a roar of laughter went up from the assembled 
Ghosts. 
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“Exactly,” said Duncan, in hoarse tones; “you’re keep- | intensilying the pain the young editcr was already begin- 4 
_|ning to endure. 4 


ing it now.” 

“Are you going to let me go?” demanded Frank. 

“Sure; after you’ve been initiated,” answered Duncan, 
who fotgot himself, and spoke in his natural tones, which 
Frank immediately recognized. 

*Oh, ho! You are Duncan Roach,” he said. 

The squire’s son bit his lips with chagrin, as he had not 
intended that Morris should identify him. 

“Never mind who I am,” he said, surlily. “It won’t 

do you any good to know. Associated Ghosts,” addressing 
his companions, “are we all ready to proceed with the 
initiation of the distinguished editor of the Green River 
Argus ?” 

“We are!” shouted the six as with one voice, in hollow 
tones. 

“Ts the fire hot ?” 

“It is hot!” solemnly replied the Ghost who was attend- 


“Let the guest of the evening be bound to the grid- 
iron!” commanded Duncan, with a wave of his right arm. 

A roughly-made wooden frame, oblong i in shape, to which 
was nailed a dozen or more cross-pieces, 
forward. 


was brought 


Frank 3 was placed face down upon it and bound to the 
cross-sections. 
“Let the gridiron be placéd in position!” ordered 
Duncan. 


The six ghosts raised the framework to a vertical posi- 
tion and then advanced close to the fireplace, where the 
full glow of heat would strike on the victim’s back. 

Then they propped it up so that it would stand, and |. 
returned to the wall as before. 

“Associated Ghosts, the, Ordeal of the Roast has begun. 
We will sing a hymn of praise while the cook stirs the 
fire?" 


A oat unearthly chant was instantly begun, while all 
eyes were turned upon the boy, who was now beginning to 
realize that his situation was by no means a joke, so far, 
at least, as he was concerned. 

“Do you mean to torture me, Duncan Roach?” he de- 
manded vehemently, as he felt the heat of the fire pene- 
trating his garments in a very unpleasant manner. . 

The chant continued. 

“You boys can’t be aware of what you are doing,” said 
Frank, squirming uneasily as much as his bonds would 
permit.. 


“I¢he cooking?” asked Duncan of Peter Winch, ee was 
attending to the fire. 

“Doing beautifully,” was the reply. 

“Does he want basting yet?” 
“T think he does.” | | 

Duncan grabbed a flat piece of board, which he placed 
against Frank’s back and legs, moving it slowly up and 
down, while a malicious smile gi vkigeae over the freckled face 
under the mask, 
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In spite of his best efforts, lie could not repress 
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“The guest of the evening is acknowledging he warmth 4 


of his reception,” mocked Roach. 

“Great Scott! Duncan Roach, you are burning me!” 
exclaimed Frank, beads of perspiration standing out on his 
forehead. 

“No; we are only roasting you. 
to a sate: e 

“Let me go, will you? This is pure torture!” and Frank 
struggled harder than ever, the frame shaking beneath his 
desperate efforts to free himself. 

“You are not browned yet. - 
basting. me 

As Duncan applied the board again Frank uttered a 
thrilling cry, which startled the other Ghosts—but not 
Dunean, whose spite was urging him on. 

“Tet him go!” said Walt Edwards, a bit nervously. 

“Mind your own Rmeanene, will you?” said Duncan, 
angrily. 

“Yes, let up on him. He’s been roasted enough,” put 
in Eddie Hicks, who was of*the opinion that matters had 
gone far enough. 

“Shut up!” growled Duncan, pressing the board against 
Frank’s legs. | 

“Oh, heavens!” cried the boy, in a spasm of agony. 
can’t stand this!” 


You will soon be done 


You will need auosber 


He threw all his strength into a frantic effort to burst his 


bonds, but he was too firmly lashed to fhe framework to 
be able to help himself. / 

The Ghosts were beginning to row nervous over the 
situation, and two of them started forward to the boy’s 
aid; but Duncan pushed them back. 

Walt Edwards, angry at*the shove, struck Duncan 
square in the mask. 


He staggered against the frame, and Morris would have | 


been precipitated into the fire but for Edwards, who gave 
it a quick push to one side. ¢ 
It tilted over with Frank and fell clear of the blaze, one 


hed of it sliding in front of Duncan’s feet, who tripped 


if 


over it. 
@efore a hand could be raised to save him he citehed 
head-first into the fire, scattering the pape embers right 
and left. 
Dunean gaye a shriek of agony as his two arms were 
thrust forward into the burning mass and his masked face 
struck the hot hearthstone. 


Winch, wath great presence of mind, Pats and dragged. 


him from his dangerous position, but not before aR S 
white gown had caught fire in several places. 


As it was, he was sadly burned about the arms and his ~ 


face was painfully scorched. | 

In the meanwhile two of the ghosts were cutting Frank 
loose. 

He writhed about in intense pain as their hands touched 


This caused the heated cloth to press ‘aaa on the flesh, i! his body, for there was not an inch of his back or legs that 
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did not smart and sting him dreadfully after the ordeal 
he had undergone. 

The rest of the boys rushed to Duncan to extinguish 
the fire, which was spreading over his white gown. 

But, with a shriek of pain and terror, he jumped to his 
_ feet, dashed open the back door, and sprang.down the bank 
toward the water. 

“Catch him!” shouted Edwards. 
drowned, for he can’t swim!” 

; CHAPTER XI. 

IN WHICH FRANK TAKES A MANLY REVENGE ON DUNCAN 
| ROACH. 

a The whole crowd rushed out of the building after the 

frenzied Duncan, leaving Frank to his own devices. 

But that manly fellow had caught sight of his blazin¥ 

enemy as he fled from the room, and, realizing that Dun- 

- ean’s situation was a critical one, he forgot all about his 

own pain dnd smarting, and followed the rest, with the 

idea of lending a helping hand, if necessary, to save the 

boy who had tortured him so severely. . 

Duncan-had jumped into the river, the rapid current of 
which was carrying him away from the shore. 

‘His strangely attired companions shouted to him and 
| —gesticulated frantically ; but not even Edwards, the coolest- 
| headed fellow in the party, made an effort to swim out to 
} his aid. | 
y Every one of them knew that the river was dangerous 
| at this point, and self-preservation was the ‘first thought 
} with eack. 

Not so Frank Morris. 

i It was the work of a moment to cast aside his jacket 
} and shoes and plunge isto the stream. 

} _‘ Taking note of the position of Duncan, who appeared 
} to be going under for the second time, he swam sturdily 
forward, breasting the water with sinews of steel. 

The other boys, many of whom had by this time dis- 
earded their queer Ig, encouraged him with shouts of ap- 
_ probation. 

“Hi, hi! He’s come up! A little bit further to the 
fright, Morris!” cried Peter Winch. 

_ “Qook out for that sunken rock out there, Morris!” 
» shouted another, warningly. 

_ You’re a dandy, old chap!” — 

“By George,” exclaimed Walt Edwards, enthusiastically, 
_ “Frank Morris is a fine fellow, after all! I feel meaner 
than dirt to think I’ve had a hand in his roasting.” 
“Same here,” said Eddie Hicks. ‘Duncan had so much 
_ tosay against him that I thought he was a little ‘prig. 
~ Now look at him! Going out yonder in his condition to 
save Roach from drowning!” 

, “That’s right!” chipped in Spencer Lickett. “If a fel- 
low had served me as Duncan did, I’d think a long time 
f ; Bere I’d risk my skin to pull him out of a hole.” 

Duncan was going under for the fatal third time when 
Prank grasped him by the collar of his coat, where it 
F f chewed through a hole in his robe, and the half drowned 
boy tried to seize him in his wild struggle for life. 
ji 
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But Frank was perfectly cool, and saw his’ danger in 
time to avoid it. 

He held on to Duncan and began to si him shoreward, 
the other boys continuing to follow them down the bank, 
keeping pace with the current which bore them away. 

Presently their attention was attracted by a sudden glare 
behind. 

“Jumping Jupiter!” cried Winch. 
is on fire!” 

And so it was. 

The burning embers which had been scattered about 
the room when Duncan made his involuntary dive into the 
fireplace were producing unexpected results. 

The haunted house was evidently doomed. 

“Say, ” asked Edwards, “where did Duncan tie Morris’ 
horse ?” 


“The Benson house 


Y 


“Give it up!” answered Hicks, looking a bit startled. 

“Tt won’t do to have the animal burned up, after what 
Morris is doing for Duncan. I’m going back,” and Ed- 
wards started for the blazing building. 

“T’ll go with you,” volunteered Hicks. 

They set off at a run, and presently arrived at the scene 
of the conflagration, | 

The pony was standing where Duncan had secured her 
bridle to the post at the corner of the house, but was be- 
coming restive, as if aware of her peril. 

It did not take more than the fraction of a minute fer 
Edwards to unhitch and lead the horse out of harm’s way. 

“That’s the end of the haunted house,” remarked Hicks, 
as they stood aloof and watched the flames eating through 
the dry timber. 

“And the last of the Ancient Order of Ghosts, io? 
said Walt. | 7 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,” objected Hicks. 
I won’t stand for any more roasting seances.” 

“T should say not.” 

“Dunean carried things altogether too far to-night. He 
has a personal grudge against Morris, and tried to get 
square with him. It was all very funny at first; but when 
I saw the fellow was actually suffering I thought it time 
to make a kick.” 

“T suppose I’m responsible for this fire, as well as Roach’s 
pickle.” 

“How do you make that out?” asked Eddie. 

“Tf I hadn’t hit him that time the trouble wouldn’t 
have occurred. But he made me mad by the manner he 
pushed me out of the way when we stepped up to help 
Morris, just as if he was the whole thing and the rest of 
us so much dirt. He isn’t so much, by a jugful, and I 
guess the fellows will be kind of shy of him after this.” 

“T shouldn’t be surprised. To tell you the honest truth, 
I’m sick of the frills he puts on. Frank Morris may not 
be our equal socially, but he’s the kind of fellow I’d like 
to cotton to. I’ve sided against him all along because I 
believed those yarns of Duncan’s. «But it’s my opinion that 
he was lying right along.” 

“T dare say Roach can twist the truth to suit his pur- 


“But 
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pose. Let’s lead the horse down after the rest of the push. 
Morris ought to have Duncan ashore by this time.” 


Frank Morris brought the almost unconscious Duncan 
Roach to the river bank nearly half a mile below the Ben- 


son house, which was now on fire from cellar to roof, fur- 


nishing a fine bonfire, which illuminated the countryside 


and attracted general attention in the town. 
“Kneel down here, one of you fellows,” said Frank ener- 
potically, after Duncan had been lifted out of the water, 
“and the rest, of you give him a roll. He may have swal- 


lowed some of the river water, and the quicker you get it 


out of him the better.” 


This suggestion was at once carried out, and the luckless 
heir of the Roach estates was treated to a rough-and-ready 


shaking-up, which brought him to his senses after a’ little 


while. 


It was a warm night, and the ducking did not greatly 
inconvenience Morris. He simply removed his garments, 


and, with the assistance of one of the boys, wrung them out 


as dry as possible and put them on again. 
“T’ll have to let my engagement go to-night,” said Frank. 


“I was going out to Farmer Gray’s, but you lads have 


knocked that in the head for me. I am sorry, as it means 
that I have to disappoint a young lady.” 

“Don’t worry about that,” said Peter Winch, with a 
grin. “That engagement was a put-up ee on our part to 
decoy you out here to-night. 

-*T got my sister to write the note you received with 
Elsie Gray’s name tacked ‘to it. 
intended doing with it, so you can’t blame her. 
suggested the plan, and I put it in force.” 

* Kind of a mean trick all around that you’ve played 
on me, don’t you think?” said Frank, indignantly. “My 
back feels as y" and sore as though it were covered with 
boils. I don’t expect to get over your treatment for a 
week.” 

“What’s done can’t be teenie ” replied Winch, apolo- 
getically. “We didn’t mean to carry matters so far. Dun- 
can kind of engineered the racket, for he’s had it infor 
you this long time. The rest of us, I guess, are willing 
to make it up to you any way you say, if you won’t give 
the affair to the public.” 

_“Tt’s easy enough for you fellows to apologize now. You 
haven’t any idea of the torment I suffered during those 
last minutes, especially when your leader pressed my clothes 
against my skin,” and Frank shuddered at the bare recol- 
lection. “It was simply terrible. I shall have some idea, 
after this, of the tortures of the Spanish Inquisition.” 

“Well, it’s up to you to say what you’re going to do 
about it,” put in Walt Edwards, who, with Hicks, had just 
led up Frank’s horse.. “We’re in it up to our necks, and 
you’ve recognized most of us by this time. If you press 
a charge against us we'll go to jail. It will serve us right, 
of course, but it will be rather hard on our folks, that’s 
all.?? 

“Most anybody a you sweat for the kind of 
treatment you’ve handed out to me,” said Frank resolutely, 
“But I’m willing to believe you fellows didn’t intend to 


Duncan 


She didn’t know what I 
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harm me, and that most of what T suffered is due to Dun- — 


can Roach. As he has suffered, and will suffer more yet, — : 


from the looks of his arms, I may not let this thing go 
any further; but you’ve got to promise me that you'll quit — 
such kind of larks in the future. If I hear of any more | 
Vl give you all a roast in the paper that you won’t like.” 

“All right,” said Walt Edwards; “let it go at that. 
Furthermore, I think it is only right that each of us agree 
to get you five subscribers and one good advertisement for 
the Argus, in recognition of the square way you are treat- 
ing us. If Duncan doesn’t do twice as much for you after 
what you’ve done for him we'll cut him dead.” 


“No,” said Frank; “I won’t accept a favor from Dun- 


can Roach. He ean me like a savage to-night, and I’ve 
got square by saving his life. If the rest of you want to 
do as Walter Edwards has proposed, Pll accept it as an 
evidence of your good will. That’s all there is to it. Now 
V’m going home. I thank you, Edwards, for bringing me 
my pony. I wouldn’t have had her injured for a farm. 
I wish you all good-night.” ‘ 





CHAPTER XII. 
IN WHICH PROSPERITY BEGINS TO SET TOWARD THE GREEN 
RIVER ARGUS. 

Frank Morris’ face wore a grim smile as he approached 
the blazing ruins of the Berson house, which he had to 
pass on his way back to Green River. 

Probably a dozen curious people had assembled in 
bunches at a*safe distance to view the teas and 
speculate as to the cause of it. 

“This will make another good story for the ‘ose MS 
said a man who had recognized the young editor. “Being 
on the ground yourself, you will ‘have the bulge on the 
Times.” 

Frank nodded pleasantly as he reined in his pony and 
dismounted to ease the intense smarting of. his thighs, 
which the motion of riding had increased to an almost un- 
bearable degree. | 

“Some tramp must have started the fire unwittingly" 
remarked the man. 

“No,” said another spectator, with a humorous thviiiide 
in his eyes, “the ghosts did it because’ the Argus showed 
them up Saturday, and they wouldn’t stand for it.” 
“That’s right,” said Frank, without a smile. “The 
spooks who haunted yonder house lately were known as 
the ‘Ancient Order of Associated Ghosts,’ and while they 
were holding a kind of high-jinks here to-night they. set — 
the place afire by accident. Now they’ll have to look up 
another haunted house.” 

“Haw, haw, haw!” laughed both men. 
good. bP 

“You speak as if you knew all about it,’ 
first man who had addressed Frank. 

“T ought to, seeing they invited me out here to waif 
the proceedings for my paper.” 

“That's pretty good, too,” snickered the 6ther man. 

“What’s pretty good?” inquired a third spectator, join- 
ing the little group. 


“That’s pretty 


grinned the 

















The other repeated Frank’s ‘remarks for his enlighten- 
ment, and the newcomer said the young editor certainly 
ought to report the item in his best style. 

“T mean to,” replied Morris. “Nothing of importance 
gets by me.” | 

“You young newspaper fellows have got great imagi- 
nations,” said the third man, with a grin, as he slapped 
Frank on the back. 

“Ouch!” shouted the boy, hopping almost a foot and 
making half a dozen different kinds of faces. 

“What’s the matter with you?” asked the man who had 
caused the trouble, while the other two looked at Frank 
with surprise. 

“Don't do that again, please,” said the boy, in unmis- 
takably earnest tones. “If you had gone through the roast- 
_ ing I did to-night at the hands of the Associated Ghosts 
you'd kick yourself.” 

“Associated humbugs!” retorted the other, contemptu- 
ously. “You don’t suppose you can cram any such rot 
as that down our throats, do you?” 

“Tf you had my back you’d know whether it was rot 
or Note! 1 | 

“What’s the matter with your back?” asked the man 
curiously. mh .| 

“Go over to that fire atid stand there for ten minutes, 
and you'll know what’s the matter with it.” 

“T guess yow’re joking, young man.” 

“All right; have, your own way,” and the boy started 
to lead his horse homeward. “If you want to learn all 
about this fire don’t miss Wednesday’s Argus.” 

“I certainly will look to see something unusually on 
on the subject,” the man shouted after him. | 

Hardly had Morris disappeared around the turn in the 
road when six boys came along, escorting a seventh, who 
looked as if he had been through a threshing machine. 

“Hello!” said-one of the three men. ‘“Here’s another 
chap that looks as if he’d been up against the ‘Associated 
Ghosts,’ as Morris calls then.” 

The three spectators grinned broadly. 

“Who are you laughing at?” snarled Duncan, his fRo- 


be - ticed that the men were grinning. 


“We were laughing at you, if you want to know,”. said 
the third man, coolly. 

“Well, don’t do it!” snorted Roach, feeling mad all over, 
“What do you take me for?” 

_ “We take you for a pretty badly bunged-up boy. What’s 
huippened to your face and hands? And you look as if 
you had been in the water, too.” | 

~“T#s none of your business what’s happened to me, or 
whether I’ve been in the water or not,” retorted Duncan, 
_in the same ugly tone. 

“Tt won’t do you any good tb get mad over it. We 

didn’t know but the ghosts who sét the haunted house afire 


_ had roasted you, too.” 


The three men laughed again, and the six Bi looked at 
each other in surprise. 

“You go to grass!” growled Duncan, starting off down 
the road, his companions following. 


: 
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“What the dickens could that fellow have meant?” asked 
Walt Edwards, looking at Eddie Hicks. 

“You've got me,” replied his friend. 

“It was a funny remark to make, all the same,” said 
Edwards, scratching his head. “One might almost imagine 
he knew something about what’s been going on at Benson’s 
before the old’ thing took fire.” 

“Not likely,” said Eddie. “Merely a chance remark.” 

“They riled Duncan, all right,” snickered Spencer 
Lickett. 

“You don’t blame him, do you? Think of the way he 
feels! I wouldn’t have his dose for a farm. We'll have 
to steer him into a drug store and have him fixed up be- 
fore we take him home.” - 

And they did as soon as they got to town, 

Wednesday’s Argus had a column and a half on the first 


| page about the destruction of the haunted house on Mon- 


day night, and the Anojent Order of Associated Ghosts 
received a humorous roasting, which, however, was only 
intelligible to the young fellows who had participated in 
the mad prank which led up to the fire. 

Frank was careful to cast the mantle of fiction about 
his story, so that no one not in the secret would suspect 
the true facts in the case. 

The young chaps themselves had got a hustle on, and 
had procured thirty new subscribers and six five-dollar ad- 
vertisements for the Argus. This was as Walt Edwards 


had proposed, and Morris assured them that he entertained 


no hard feelings over the affair, though his poor back 
still gave him many a twinge as a reminder of the event- 
ful occasion. 

Dan Harwood had set up a large handbill, and ahaa 
several small boys to paste it on-all the vacant walls and 
fences throughout the immediate Bee ere of Green 
River. 

It read as follows: 


“Are you looking for easy money? Buy the Argus and 
see what a simple matter it is to make one hundred 
dollars.” | : 


Squire Roach saw it and sneered at it. 

So did Mr. Jebb and his friend Robinson, who thought 
they knew how to make one hundred dollars easier than 
that. 

So did Bentley of the Times, and his foreman, Billings, 
who saw nothing good in anything that issued frém the 
Argus office. 

But hundreds of the good people of Green River read 
it, and many were impressed by it. 

Regular readers of the Argus were already on the tip- 
toe of expectation about the advertised story without a 
title, and probably three-quarters of them expected to make 
a try for that one hundred dollars. 

A title is such a simple thing, you know, that anybody 
thinks he can make one to fit any story. 

And so he can, after a fashion. 


_ The problem is to make one which fits the subject like || 
a glove. 


$ 


-_- 


And if it is a competition, like the Argus scheme, to 
make a title that fits better than any one else’s. | 

Then it is like picking up money. 

Everybody interested in Green River figured it out that 
way, and those who were not already subscribers hastened 
to send their half dollars for a trial three ed sub- 
scription in order to get in line. 

That is why the cash began to come Frank Morris’ way 
during those early July days; and by the time that he had 
collected ‘all that was in sight in the county the Woman’s 
Magazine, and other monthlies in which he had advertised, 


came out, and what. Frank called “foreign” subscriptions 





began to flow in the direction of the Argus office. 

In the meantime the job department had also got busy 
on the bolt and lock catalogue. | 

Eight first-class jobbers had been secured and sent on 
from Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16, and things 
began to hum, much to the disgust of the proprietor of the 
Times, who saw his preeminence as the first printer in 
Green River slowly but surely slipping away from him. 

After Frank had talked several of his best customers 
away Mr. Bentley began to cut prices. | 

Frank Morris immediately appealed to the Sars to sup- 
port the fair and square principles of organized labor. 

Every one of his jobs bore the union label, and every one 
was a sample of first-class workmanship. 

The Argus itself was much better printed than the Times 
ever had been. 

And the publie was of the Spanien that it was much the 
better edited of the two. 

And the result of it all was that an oe and biter 
rivalry sprang up between the two papers.’ 





CHAPTER XIII. 
IN WHICH SQUIRE ROACH FINDS OUT THAT MR. JEBB IS 
BOSS OF THE SITUATION. 

Two months had elapsed since Frank Morris had ‘taken 
charge of the Argus, and the change for the better was so 
marked as to leave little doubt in the mind of Squire Roach 
that his well-planned scheme to get possession of the paper 
was a dismal failure. 

Not only that, but he recognized the fact that he had 
placed himself in an unenviable position through his secret 
dealing with Mr, Jebb, who thereby had acquired a hold 
upon him, which he had made use of by demanding a weekly 
salar yAind expenses, both for himself and Mr. Robinson, 
pending a more definite settlement. 

But as week after week slipped by and the Argus appeared 


to be slowly but surely recovering its lost ground, and the 


chance of a sheriff’s sale of the property more and more 
remote, the squire began to grow worried. 

He had several interviews with Mr. J ebb, but they 
amounted to nothing. 

That astute gentleman, having convinced himself that 
he held Squire Roach’s reputation in the palm of his hand, 
was: satisfied to live on the fat of the land without the 


| necessity of hustling for a living; and his associate, Mr. 
) Robinson, was of the same mind. 
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which I carried out to the letter. 








At last Squire Roach threw up his hands and advised 
his confederates to leave for Chicago, as he did not see his 
way clear any longer to employ them as he had con- 


| templated. 


“Why not revert to your original idea of saniie a new 
paper?” said Mr. Jebb, with the tranquillity of a man who 
knew he would not have to foot the bills. 


“The risk would be altogether too great, with the Argus 


in the field,” replied the squire, shaking his head. 

“But you are in honor bound to provide for both my- 
self and Mr. Robinson, whom I induced to come here from 
Chicago to further your interests.” 

“T think I have done very handsomely by you both for 
the last two months.. You and Mr. Robinson have boarded 
at my expense at the Neptune House during that time, and 
in addition I have paid you a weekly stipend.” 

“And now that things have failed to come your way you 


propose to cut us off without the proverbial shilling—is - 


that it?” 

“T expect to pay your way to Chicage, as well as furnish 
transportation for your friend. To this I will add one 
hundred dollars for yourself and fifty dollars for Mr. Rob- 
inson.” 

“You don’t take me for a fool, do you, squire?” Mr. 
Jebb said, as he lit a cigar and settled back in his chair. 

“What do you mean, Mré Jebb?” asked panty Roach, 
haughtily. 

“T mean. this: You hired me to do a job of dirty work, 
My reward was to be a 
steady and lucrative position. It is no fault of mine that 
your plans have gone astray. Since it is out of your power, 
you say now, to furnish me with the position, why, I think 
it is up to you to hand me a reasonable equivalent in cash 
—say, five thousand dollars.” 

“What!” roared the banker, growing as red as a beet 
at what he considered the insolence of the proposal. 

“Tive thousand dollars, I said—and fifteen hundred ad- 
ditional for Mr. Robinson.” ® 

“What do you take me for, sir?” roared the squire hati 

‘eA sensible man, I hope,” said Mr. Jebb, coolly. “If 
Mr. Robinson and I were to sign an affidavit setting forth 
the true facts of our business relations with you, Squire 


Roach, and we were to transmit the same to Mrs, Morris, 


I think your usefulness as a member of this community 
would suffer a serious eclipse:” 
“Do you mean to tell me to my face that you would 


dare to do such a thing?” vociferated Squire Baad, with a 


violent thump on the floor with his cane. 

“Such a contingency is not impossible in the event of 
you refusing to hand over the two sums mentioned,” re- 
plied Mr. Jebb, calmly blowing out a cloud of tobacco 
smoke. 

“Do you intend to blackmail me, you scoundrel ?” roared 
the rich man. ‘ 

“Not at all. I was merely suggesting the only way you 
can make a settlement with us that will sidetrack un- 
pleasant results.” 

“You are a rascal, sir!” howled the irate banker. 
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-“Tt is possible there are a pair of us. 
yours—not mine. 
If I am a rascal, so are you.” 


“How dare you talk to me in that strain” sputtered 
the squire, who saw he could not palliate the part he had 
taken in the conspiracy. 

“Because I don’t recognize any difference between us, 
so far as this affair is concerned.” 

“T regret having had any business dealings with a man 
of your stamp,” said the big banker. 

“JT have no doubt you do; but since you saw fit to inveigle 
me——” 

“Tnveigle you, sir?” 

“Precisely. Since you have done so, you will have to 
face the music. You will save a lot of unnecessary bother 
by signing a check for six thousand five hundred dollars 
now, and close up the transaction.” 

Squire Roach’s reply as he jumped to his fect would 
scarcely bear printing. 


He shook his fist in the face of the imperturbable Mr. 


Jebb and flounced out of the hotel room where the interview 
had taken place. 


Mr. Jebb grinned placidly, threw the butt of his cigar 
out of the window, and went downstairs to find Robinson 
and engage in a game of billiards. 

Squire Roach went home in no very amiable mood. 

He let himself in with his private latch-key and pro- 
ceeded at once to his library. 


“The infernal rascal!”? he muttered, as he threw him- 
self into an easy chair. “He has me on the hip. I must 
either accede to his demand or face a public exposure. Is 


- there not some way I can circumvent that rascal ?” 


It was not a pleasant evening. 

It was intensely dark and gusty. 

The gloomy sky threatened a fall of rain at any moment. 
It was a propitious night for dark enterprises, and per- 


‘ haps it influenced the squire’s subsequent -actions. 


_ One by one the lights were extinguished in the mansion 
as the inmates severally retired to sleep, but still the dim 
glow of the brass lamp in the banker’s study burned on. 

He had not moved apparently for an hour; but now, 
when the handsome ormulu clock on the mantel sthiel mid- 
night, he stirred and finally got up. 

For another hour he paced slowly and moodily up and 
down the velvet carpet, pausing occasionally by the window 
to look out into the dismal night. 

_ A few drops of rain pattered at intervals on the window- 
panes, and every once in a while a big lilac bush which 
stood near the corner of the library would flop against the 


_ glass, and the sound would make the squire start nervously. 


One o’clock chimed from the clock. 

Squire Roach, as if actuated by a sudden resolve, walked 
over to a closet, from which he took an old coat and a soft 
brown hat. 


Donning these, he softly let himself out of the house 


, _ and took his way.in the direction of the Neptune House. 
_ He did not go along the regular thoroughfare, but by by- 


The scheme was| ways and back streets, where he met nobody abroad at 
The inducement was all on your side. | that hour of the night. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
IN WHICH MR. JEBB AND HIS FRIEND ROBINSON OWE THEIR 
LIVES TO FRANK MORRIS. 
It was nearly two o'clock that same night when Dan 


| Harwood finished making up, under Frank Morris’ direc- 


tions, the last form of the Argus, which had to go to press 
at four, 

A couple of twists with the key to the Hemphill quoins 
and the job was done. ~ 

“We can go home now, Dan, and ’m mighty glad of it. 
What with the paper, a fair run of job work and that cata- 
logue, we’re having a lively time of it these days.” 

“'That’s what we are,” nodded Harwood, as he walked 
over to the sink to wash up. 

“We have quite a lot of advertisements in this issue,” 
remarked Frank. “Walt Edwards’ father is getting to be 
a regular advertiser. That’s another of Bentley’s customers 
we have got.” 

“Spencer Lickett introduced me to his uncle this morn- 
ing,” Frank added, as Dan’s face emerged from the towel. 
“He keeps a big hardware store on Norcross street. I had: 
quite a talk with him, and he promised me his printing.” 

“Who’s been doing it—Bentley?” 

““No; the Record office.” 

“You want to look over your foundry specimen book and 
pick out a few new faces. Now that we’re doing the work, 
we want to keep right up with the times. I don’t mean. 
the Times paper,” with a grin. “Bentley would haye a 
fit if Billings asked him to invest in a new job series: You 
get a few up-to-date job letters on top of what we’ve already 
got, and we'll soon have Bentley beaten to a standstill.” 

“We've got him on the run as it is. He’s reduced his 
prices on job work twenty-five per cent,” said Frank, as . 
Dan locked the outside door after they had come out,on the 
cheerless street. 

“So I heard Jinks say. By the way, Bentley has been 
trying to get Jinks to go back to him.” 

“Has he?” replied the young editor, as they walked up 
the street. “What does Jinks think about it?” 

“He hasn’t any use for Bentley, after the way he was 
turned down. It was a scurvy trick of Bentley’s, and Jinks 
won't forget it in a hurry.” 

“T shouldn’t want to lose him, as he’s a good, faithful 
worker,” said Frank. 

“No fear of you losing him. You treated him white 
when Bentley threw, him out on his uppers, and Jinks ap- 
preciates that, and will stick by you as long as you are 
willing to employ him. He told me so.” 

“You can tell him his job is steady.” 

The boys turned up Edgecomb street, which led past the 
rear of the Neptune House. 

This was a small, old-fashioned hostelry, built in Green 
River when it was a mere village, and was a straggling, 


two-story structure, various wings having been added as the 


patronage increased with the growth of the town. 
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Mr. Jebb and his friend occupied an isolated room at 
the extreme end of the more ancient part. 

There were two windows in the room, one of which, a 
rectly above a tall, covered water-butt, was wide open, in 
spite of the threatening weather. 

“T wonder what that ladder is doing there on top of the 
water-butt? Anybody could get into the house through 
that window with all the ease imaginable,” said Frank, call- 
ing Dan’s attention to the circumstance, 

“Sure they could; and anybody who wanted to skip out 
without paying his bill could slip down that way without 
the least bother,” grinned Harwood. 

Just at that moment a ponderous form appeared, back- 
ing out of the window, which the person softly shut and 
then descended to the water-butt. , 

Removing the ladder, he let it slip to the Sian and 
thus completed the rest of his journey with ease. 

“Well, bust my suspenders!” exclaimed Dan, as the two 


boys came to a halt alongside the picket fence and watched 


the performance with not a little astonishment. “Talk 
of Old Nick and yow’re almost, sure to catch sight of his 


- horns.” 


The big rién who had emerged from Mr. Jebb’s “room 


in such a clandestine manner at that early hour in the 


morning stood for a moment while he shook his fist up at 
the window, and then hastily walked toward the back gate, 
near which the boys stood. 

As he pushed it open Dan jumped forward and seized 


him by the arm. 


“What were you doing ” began the young printer, in 
a loud tone. 
But that was as far as he got. 


The stout man gave a violent start, turned full on Dan, 





' and struck him a heavy blow in the face, knocking the 
‘boy down. j 


Then he pushed the gate to with a bang and hurried up 
the street as fast as he could go. 

“Are you hurt, Dan?” asked Frank, assisting his friend 
to rise. 

Harwood sisi to be dazed, ma he stood a moment 
looking blankly at Frank. 

“Who do you, suppose that was?” he gasped ont, in a 
jerky kind of way. 

“How should I know?” replied Morris. “I didn’t get 
a square look at him. His hat was pulled down over ‘his 
eyes and his coat was humped up about his ears.” 

“Well, if Squire Roach hasn’t got a double in this town, 


that was he, all right.” 


_ “He’s got away, whoever he id» said Frank. 

“Where did he go?” 

“He cut around the corner as if he had wheels on his 
feet.” 


“Pye a great mind to chase the rascal, whoever he 18577 
said Dan, doggedly. 

At that moment Frank gave a gasp and clutched Har- 
wood by the shoulder. © 

“Look there!” he exclaimed, pointing at the closed win- 


dow through which the man had just made his exit. “I 
do believe the room is on fire.” 

A. bright, ihe sae glare shone through the 
panes. 

“The place is on fire, Dan!” cried Morris, excitedly. 
“Cut around the building and alarm the night clerk. Ill 
get up there by means of that ladder and see if I can put 
it out.” : ; | 

Harwood obeyed Frank’s order, while Morris followed 
him inside the fence, got on to the water-butt, and pulling 


up the ladder, placed it under the aU HON where they had 


first seen it. 

As soon as his face reached above the level of the sill 
he saw the flames creeping up the bed-clothes of both the 
beds, each of which had an occupant who lay as still and 
unconscious of his danger as a log. 

Frank dashed the window up and rouse loudly at the 
sleepers. 


But not a move came from them—no more than if they 
had been dead. 

The fire, fanned by the drank gained headway every 
instant, so Frank saw he would have to take more energetic 
action. 


He crawled in at the window, and shook first one and 
then the other roughly. | 

The clothes fell away from their faces. 

“Good gracious!” cried the boy. “It is Mr. Jebb and 
Mr. Robinson !” 

He shook them again. 

“Wake up! ‘The room and beds are on fire!” 

Still they lay like mere inanimate images. 

“They can’t be dead!” gasped the boy. “No; they are 
breathing. I can’t imagine what ails them. .I must get 
them out of this.” 


First he grabbed Robinson, and pulled ny over to the 
window. 

Then, after a deal of trouble, he got mh down to the 
top of the water-butt. 

He rushed back for Mr. J BoD, who lay ddtost in a bed 
of fire by this time, 

He got him out the same way. 

By this time there were steps and voices in the passage 
outside the room. 

The door was burst open, and then the alarm was given 
with a will. 3 


Guests began to turn out of their beds, and servants in 
all kinds of undress hurried out into the yard. | 

Dan. came out of a lower door and helped Frank land 
Messrs. Jebb and Robinson on the solid earth. 

They were just as unconscious as ever. 

“Can any one guess what’s the matter with these men? , 
asked Frank, as a crowd gathered about them. 

Nobody could, but the yardman—who had managed to 
get into a pair of trousers before he left his room—sug- 
gested sending for the doctor who lived across the street. 

The physician was aroused and brought to the scene just 
as one of the local fire companies dashed up. 
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whole wing was threatened with destruction. « 

‘The firemen got busy, assisted by some of the hotel help. 

Mr. Jebb and his friend Robinson, still unconscious, were 
carried across the street by the firemen’s orders, and there 
the doctor examined them. 

“There must be something the matter with them,” said 
Frank, “or the hauling about I gave them would ‘have 
_ brought them to their senses long ago.” 

“There is,”’ said the physician, in a serious voice; “these 
men have been drugged.” 





| * 
CHAPTER XV. 

_ IN WHICH FRANK SCORES A “BEAT” ON THE TIMES AND 
ps HAS ANOTHER VISIT FROM ELSIE GRAY. 

; From the fact that both Mr.gJebb and Mr. Robinson 
were undressed, and Frank Morris had found them in bed, 
it was evident that they ae been chloroformed in their 
sleep. 





As the bed-clothes had been set on fire, it seemed to be 


- a clear case of attempted murder. 

The unconscious newspaper men were taken into the phy- 

sician’s office to be revived. 

By this time the fire department had turned a couple of 

streams on the burning section of the Neptune House, and 
before long the fire was under controls — < 

Frank Morris’ heroic action in rescuing the two men 

_ from certain death was canvassed by the crowd of spectators 

_ who had gradually gathered in the neighborhood and passed 

from mouth to mouth. 

By degrees the knowledge of the condition of the rescued 
| men spread, and of course this added an element of mystery 
to the affair. 
~ Neither Frank nor Dan said a word se what they 
had seen previous to the discovery of the fire. 

_ That the big man, whom Harwood maintained to be 
the counterpart of Squire Roach, was at the bottom of the 
crime, was the opjnion of both boys. 

“We can’t do any good here,” whispered Frank to his 
associate. Then, with the instinct of the born newspaper 
man, he added, hurriedly: 

_ “We'must get back to the office at once and get this story 
into the paper. We have just time to do it.” 

_ The gas once more flared up in the editor’s sanctum and 
t he composing-room of the Argus. 

- “Tl leave you to get up a scare-head,” said: Frank, 
“while I get some copy under way.” 

All right,” said Dan; “but, first of all, give me a lift 
on a the stone with this féiva. The story will go on the first 
ge, of course.” 
weet,” said Frank, as Dan pushed the big chase|a 
foward him. 

} ‘The young editor gave his assistant the needed lift, and 
hen hastened to get down to work; while Harwood seized 
double-column stick and started - set up the sensational 
1 ad that had been determined upon. 

Having finished this part of the work, he went inside 
d got the two pieces of copy already prepared by Frank, 
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The room by this time was a mass of flames, and the and soon the type was dropping with a click into his 


thirteen-em stick. 

In half an hour Frank finished the article and took up 

a stick—for he was a passable compositor himself{—to help 
Dan out. 

The proof was pulled, read, and corrected; and the next 
thing was to.get it into the form. 

While Harwood was unlocking the first page, which was 
divided from the eighth—which contained only advertise- 
ments and some plate matter—by a cross-bar, Gibson, the 
pressman, camé in. 3 

“You people seem to be behind this morning,” he re- 
marked, with a grin, 

“Don’t you believe it,” replied in. “We finished up two 
hours ago. But there has been a fire in the Neptune House | 
—youw'll find the particulars in that proof—and. having 
such a ‘beat’? over the Times, of course we came back to 
work it into the paper.” 

“Oh!” answered Gibson, taking up the proof-slip and 
reading it. 

The new matter was gauged, and Frank indicated what . 
to hold over and what to ‘kill’ in order to make room 
for it. 

“You had quite an adventure, didn’t you?” said Gibson, 
putting down the proof. “It seems to be a matter for the 
police. The big stranger you mention appears to be thé 
guilty party.” 

“That’s what he is,” said Dan, as he lifted a handful of 
type into the form. 

There was a big run on the Argus that morning, in 
expectation of which Frank had ordered an extra large 
edition to be printed, all of which was exhausted by noon. 

Everybody was talking about the fire at the Neptune 
House and the murderous attempt upon the lives of the 
two newspaper men who boarded there. 

Mr. Jebb and his friend Robinson had been brought out 
of their stupor by the vigorous efforts of the physician; 
and they were an astonished pair of individuals when they 
came to realize the part they had played in the affair. 

“You both owe your lives to the pluck and cool-headed- 
ness of Frank Morris, the young editor of the Argus, who 
happened to be passing at the time the fire broke out. - 
Since you seem to have no idea how you came to be in the 
condition in which you were found and rescued, it looks 
as if a great crime had been SORIA: Have you any 
enemy, in town?” 

They shook their heads in answer to the doctor's question. 

Later on, when they read the Argus’ account of the fire, 
and of the movements of the big, mysterious stranger seen 
by the boys descending from the window of their room, 

strong suspicion as to the identity of this person occurred 
to each. 

By this time Frank had interviewed the police depart- 
ment of Green River. 

The town constables were notified to keep their eyes 
skinned for a big man in a shabby overcoat and soft felt 
hat. \ . 

_ This was eas a rears 8 ee of the oe but 
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it -was the only clew they had to w ork on, for Morris did 
not consider it advisable to say that the big man resembled 
Squire Roach. 

Karly that afternoon Mr. Jebb and his friend Robinson, 
attired in borrowed garments, called at the office of the 
Argus and asked to see Frank Morris. 

“He hasn’t put in an appearance yet,” said Jinks, who 
was in temporary charge of the establishment. ‘He and 
the foreman were up all night.” 

Thore was a big mail awaiting the young editor of the 
Argus when he arrived at the office at about four o ‘clock 
iat afternoon. 

The number of fifty-cent contributions coming in from 
ahd varts of the country from persons whose interest had 
been excited by the one hundred-dollar prize offered in 


‘connection with the story without a titl—which had only 


heen commenced the week before—was very encouraging. 
Hranis had employed a special assistant to attend to his 


subscription department, as well as to perform such other 


duties as the growing demands of the paper required, 

The advertising columns of the Argus now showed that 
the young newspaper man had hustled to good advantage 
among the business firms of Green River. 

There was all the difference in the world between the 
Argus of to-day and the Argus of three months ago, when 
Mr. Jebb was running things. 

While Frank*was going through his mail a visitor was an- 
nounced, in the person of the dainty Miss Elsie Gray, who 
looked, if anything, prettier than ever in a new fall cos- 
tume, ti 

“Dear me, Frank Morris, you’re up to your eyes in busi- 
ness, aren’t you?” she said, taking a seat by the side of the 
editorial desk, 

“I was up all night, and this is my first appearance at 
the office to-day; that’s why all my work is ahead of me.” 

“Then I’m afraid I have no business here taking up 
your time,” she said demurely. 

“You are not disturbing me in the least, Miss Elsie, I 
possess the happy faculty of being able « to work and talk 
at the same time,” y 

“‘Teally,” she replied, with a bewitching smile, “you are 
cue of the most wonderful boys I have ever met. It is 
quite an honor to be acquainted with you.” 

“i hope you are not quizzing me now, Miss Elsie,” he 
sald, smiling back at her. 

“Ob, dear no; I wouldn’t think of such a thing. Papa 
was speaking this morning of the remarkable improve- 

ment in the Argus since you took hold of it. He says it 
is altogether a different paper, +nHy as good as when your 
father was at his best.” 

“That is indeed a very great compliment,” 
much gratified. 


said Frank, 
“And might I ask your opinion, Miss 


‘Elsie? Your father is perhaps prejudiced in my favor 
“on account of political benefits received from my father. 


Now, your judgment ought to be disinterested.” 

“T shouldn’t like to express my opinion, lest it make you 
conceited.” 

“Oh, come now, Miss Elsie,” expostulated Frank. 


“That’s right,” she answered, flashing a half-mischiev- 
ous, half-defiant glance at him. “Do you know what 
brought me here to-day?” : 


“I didn’t know but what you came to see me,” hazarded . 


Frank. | | 

“Did you, indeed?” she replied, coquettishly. “I came 
to enter my name on your subscription list for a three 
months’ trial term,” and she, extracted a silver half dollar 
from her purse and tendered it to him. “I mean to try 
and win that one hundred-dollar prize.” 

“But, Miss Elsie, your father being a regular subscriber 
aa any member of his family to compete in the con- 
test.”” 

“T think I should prefer to have you accept my per- 
sonal subscription,” she said, in a way which induced him 


to accept her money ; ant ge pushed a blank toward her for — 


her signature. 


“Are those all new jukeccanoon ?” she asked, pointing © 


to a pile of letters, many of which she had seen him open 


and take therefrom Stampa, a few coins and some money. 


orders. | a 
Yeas? i by ite | , 
“Where do they all come from? Surely not from this 


neighborhood ?” 
“F'rom all over the United States.” } | 
Elsie expressed her astonishment, and Frank told her 
how hehad advertised his prize offer in seyeral of the 
largest circulated monthlies, and that these letters EDT ets 
sented some of the results. ! ‘ 


The girl was very much impressed by his business sa- 
gacity, and, as a matter of course, he rose several degrees Ft 


in her estimation. . 

“T shall be at home Sinday night,” she said, as she 
rose to go, “and I shall be pleased to have you call.” 

“Tt. will give me great pleasure to accept your invita- 
tion,” he answered, with a glow of pleasure. 

She held her daintily gloved hand out to him as they 
parted at the outer door, and the gentle pressure of her 
fingers thrilled him as it had never done before. 


Certainly Frank Morris thought a great deal of Elsie 


Gray. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


IN WHICH IT IS TO BE HOPED EVERYTHING IS SETTLED TO | | 


THE READER’ S SATISFACTION, 


The day following the N eptune House fire Mr. J ebb and © ; . 


his friend Robinson called again at the Argus office. 


This time they found Frank in, and they hastened to | 
express their gratitude for the service he had rendered them — 


on the previous morning. 

“Don’t mention it,” Faptiol the boy; «] didn’t_ do any 
more for you than I should have done for any one placed 
in a similarly unfortunate position.” | 

“After this I trust there may be no hard feelings between 


us on account of old scores,” said Mr, Jebb, rising to go. | 4 E 


“Tt is not my nature to hold a grudge against any man,” 
said Frank, generously. “But of course you can hardly 


expect me to forget how you treated the confidence both — : 
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: forgiveness,” said the Chicago journalist. 
_ ft blush +to admit, I did for money. I see the error of 
‘my ways, which I believe has acted as a 


’ 
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my father and mother reposed in you when you were en- 
trusted with the (contro) of the Argus.” 

“T admit the delinquency of my conduct and ask your 
“What I did, 


| . sort of boomerang. 
I have strong suspicions that the party who incited me to 
-it is responsible for the Neptune House fire and all con- 


nected therewith.” 


“You‘can’t mean Squire——” began Frank, horrified at 
the idea, which chimed in with Dan Harwood’s belief, Se 
vately expressed to him. 

_- “No matter who I mean,” said Mr. Jebb, grimly. «Tf 
_ I can bring the truth home to him a very respectable mem- 
ber of the Gommunity will do time at the public’s expense. 

I believe we’re agreed on that—are we not, Robinson?” 


| “Well, I should warble,” replféd the irrepressible re- 
porter. 


“Tt is quite possible you may see us again before we leave 
this burg for our old stamping-grounds,” continued Mr. 
Jebb; “in which event we may furnish you with a story 
for your columns which will startle Green River.” 

With these words Mr. Jebb and his =e Robinson took 
their departure. 


It, was about this time that Duncan Roach left Green 
River to attend the University of Michigan, 
_ We are sorry to have to say that he went away. without 
having thanked Frank Morris for his noble action in sav- 
ing his life the night the Benson house was destroyed. 
_, Frank firished the bolt and lock catalogue on time, and 
the job was pronounced by the manager of the manufactory 
to be fully up to the Chicago standard, 

He was a proud boy when he received the company’s 
- check for the work, and passed it over to his mother for 
- endorsement, so he could deposit it to her account in the 
_ Green River bank. 


He made a profit of $410 on the job. 

_ And the business of the job-printing plant attached to 
_ the Argus was increasing steadily week by week, in spite 
i the lower compectnt? prices advertised by iN: of 
the Times, 


_ This was due not ae to the high class of work Frank 
turned out—made possible by skilled workmen and by the 
P introduction of the most popular faces of job letter in gen- 
eral use in the West—but by his genial manners as a can- 
_yasser for the trade of his townspeople, who one and all 
admired the boy’s grit and perseverance and felt disposed 
to encourage him with their patronage. 
- Had the Times man used ordinary business judgment 
he could have saved a large part of the trade which drifted 
to the Argus office. 


_ Most people don’t care to change, all things being equal. 
bE But Bentley’s methods, never the best at any stage of his 
ca ser, grew steadily more slip-shod under Billings, who 
4 was an indifferent workman, and his lack of mechanical 
ine owledge was reflected in the work he turned out for his 
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Billings, however, possessed a great gift of gab, and he 
made Bentley believe he was the whole thing. 

Walt Edwards had become a good friend of Frank Mor- 
ris, and his example was followed by Eddie Hicks, Peter 
Winch, Spencer Lickett, and others of their set, so that the 
young edtior was gradually getting introduced into the best 
society of Green River. 

Judge Smith had practically taken him up, to use the 
expression, and this added greatly to the young fellow’s 
importance in the community. 


Whatever influence the Argus had lost ander Mr. Jebb 
it had fully recovered by Frank’s clear and undeviating 
course of action from the day he first shaped its policy in 
conformity with his father’s views. 

The Argus now had the entire confidence of the Repub- 


|lican County Committee, and Frank’s trenchant pen was 


expected to do much toward leading the party to victory 
at the forthcoming local elections in November. 
Three-quarters of the people of the community were now 
taking the Argus—probably half of the number being di- 
rectly interested in the outcome of the young editor’s serial 
story without a title, the plot of which and the incidents 
thereof he was handling with such skill as to attract the 
notice of many out-of-town newspaper editors, thereby 
bringing him favorable criticisms, maien: he reprinted in — 
the Argus. ' 


He had long since exhausted his supply of specimen 
copies, and was compelled to reset the first chapters of the 
story and print off several thousand copies of the same to fill 
the demands made upon him by the later subscribers, who 
continued to come in at the average of one hundred a day. 

The success of the scheme was largely beyond his most 
sanguine expectations. 

AS30 much so, indeed, that he was induced to make the 
announcement of two additional prizes of fifty and twenty- — 
five dollars for the second and third best titles, a booby 
prize of ten dollars for the worst title, as well as ten con- 
solation prizes of five dollars each, to be awarded to ten 
titles to be selected blindfolded from the entire bunch of 
names sent in after the regular prizewinners had been 
selected. | 

Harwood had ‘rnvoved upon his popular local para- 
graphs by originating a half column of bright and witty 
creations under the heading of “Dan Harwood’s Own,” 
which appeared regularly, and were copied by many of the 
big dailies throughout the country. 

About three o’clock one afternoon, exactly a week from 
the date of the Neptune House fire, while Frank was writ- 
ing an editorial for the ensuing day’s paper, Dan Harwood, 
who had been out collecting local items to be written up 
later in his own versatile style, rushed into the editorial 
sanctum and blurted out: 

“You'll never guess what news I’ve brought.” 

“What is it?” asked the young editor, sitting back in 
his chair and regarding his assistant with much interest, 
for he appeared to be greatly excited. 

“Squire Roach is dead.” 
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“No!” exclaimed Morris, swinging around and facing 
Dan, for this news was a startler. 

“Dropped dead in the bank an hour ago in the midst of 
an interview with Mr. Jebb and his friend Robinson.” 

“Well, this is sudden! What’s the cause—apoplexy,?” | 

“Heart failure, the physician called it, induced by some 
intense emotion or excitement. The cashier, Mr. Winch, 
said that the interview between the squire and his visitors 
was particularly stormy. I don’t think it would be hard for 
‘you and I to surmise what took place at that interview.” 

Frank always found it necessary to work late on the 
evening before publication day. 

That night when he returned to the office after supper 
he found a package on’ his desk which Wiggles, the boy, 
said had been left by a messenger from the Neptune House, 

Frank opened the package and found a bunch of copy 
_in Mr, Jebb’s handwriting. 

.The boy read it over carefully down to the end of the 
ast page, to which was attached an affidavit, signed and 
sworn to by Amos Jebb and Ajax Robinson, attesting the 
‘truth of the foregoing, 

A brief note accompanied the manuscript, which read 
as follows: 


“Here’s where you get back at the man who hired me 
to ‘do’ the Argus. To-day we accidentally found the en- 
closed watch seal, bearing the squire’s initials, and which 
any acquaintance of that gentleman’s will immediately 
recognize, under the window of the burned room where the 
attempt was made on my life and Mr. Robinson’s. With 
this in our possession we interviewed Squire Roach, with 
results not according to our expectations. We brought the 
_.erime home to him and—he collapsed. You are authorized 
to make whatever use of our sworn statement you see fit. 
You now hold,the dead man’s reputation in your hands. 
Good-by, Frank Morris. Robinson and myself are off for 
Chicago. AMOS JEBB.” 


Just then Dan came in, and Frank handed him’ Mr. 
Jebb’s manuscript without a word. 


Harwood read it over from beginning to end, also the 


letter. 

“Well,” he said, ahah are you going to = with’ te 
You won’t publish it, surely ?” 

“Publish that?” said the boy, looking Dan square in the 
eye. “I’m not built that way. The squire is dead—let him 
rest in peace. No act of mine shall bring disgrace to his 
memory. Put the whole thing, affidavit and all, in the com- 
posing-room stove.” 

Two months later the final instalment*of Frank Morris’ 
novelette without a title appeared in the Argus with the 
successful name attached. 

The first prize was won by a young woman in St. Louis, 
_ the second by another woman of Oakland, Cal., and the 

third by a New Yorker. 

_ The booby prize was drawn, by Peter Winch, of Green 

River, to the great amusement of that young gentleman’s 
friends. 

e Rshisinae in figuring up financial results, Scsd that hé 
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had received about five thousand dollars in trial sub- 
scriptions, and as much more from increased advertising 
patronage directly and indirectly traceable to his inflated 
circulation. 

The scheme also proved of permanent. value to him, for 
he was able to hold the several thousand Green River sub- 
scribers after the story was finished, and most of them 


thereafter renewed their patronage from year to year. ya 


The local elections, which took place early in November, 


boosted the Republicans of Green River into power again, 


and after the first of the ensuing year the young editor 
received his reward for his unswerving support of the party, 
when the Argus was made the official organ of the county 
in place of the Times. 


On Christmas morning Frank was treated to a surprise | 


—he found a bill of sale of the Argus establishment, made 
out to himself, -and signed by his mother, in his stock- 
ing, which she had persuaded him to hang to the mantel 
as in days of old: 

He found something else, too, in his stocking, which 


almost pleased him as much—whatever it was, it bore the 


compliments of the season from Elsie Gray. 

Frank figured up the profits of his job-printing branch 
on the’ first of the year, and found it had cleared a profit 
of about fifteen hundred dollars since he took hold of it. 

With increased facilities, new type and machinery, the 
boy expected to clear five thousand dollars during the com- 
ing year, without considering the profits of the Argus, 
which would undoubtedly be large, as he had many other 


‘schemes to boom it to a higher plane. -_ 
Frank paid off the mortgage on the cottage when it be-* 


came due, so that now his mother owned it free and clear. 
Duncan Roach came home from college to spend the 


Christmas holidays; but his disposition was the same as 


ever, and he found, greatly to his disgust, that Frank 
Morris had supplanted him in the good graces of his own 


particular set, of which Walt Edwards and Eddie Hicks § 


were the leaders. 


It is noticed that Frank finds occasion to visit the Gray . 
farm very often, from which fact the wise ones argue that ¥ 
{it won’t be so very long before Klsie Gray will take up § 


her permanent abode at the Morris cottage as. Frank’s 
wife. 3 


THE END. 





Read “THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE; OR, THE | 
RECORD. OF A SELF-MADE BOY,” which will be the — 


next number (8) of “Fame and Fortune Weekly.” 





SPECIAL NOTICE: All back numbers of this weekly | 
are always in print. If you cannot obtain them from any | 


newsdealer, send the price in money or postage stamps by 


mail to FRANK TOUSEY, PUBLISHER, 24 UNION- | _ 
SQUARE, NEW YORK, and you will receive the copies © 


you order by ae mail. 
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A Magazine Containing Stories, 
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Sketehes, etc., of Western life. 
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All of these exciting stories are founded on facts. 
acquainted. His daring deeds and thrilling adventures 
most dashing stories ever published. 


Young Wild West is a hero with whom the author was 
have never been surpassed. They form the base of the 


Read the following numbers of this most interesting magazine and be convinced: 


| LATEST ISSUES: 
100 


Soung Wild West and the Double Deuce; or, The Domino Gang of 
enver. 
101 sue Wild West on the Prairie; or, The Trail that had no 
ind. ( 
102 Young Wild West and “Missouri Mike’’; or, The Worst Man in 
Wyoming. 
103 Young Wild West at the Golden Gate; or, A Business Trip to 
’Frisco. 
104 Young Wild West and the Redskin Raiders; or, Arietta’s Leap 
for Life. 
105 Young Wild West’s Cowboy Circus; or, Fun at the Mining Camps. 
106 Young Wild West at Pike's Peak; or, Arietta’s Strange Disap- 
pearance. ; 
- 107 Young Wild West’s Six Shots, and the Change They Made at 
Dead Man’s Mark. 
108 Young Wild West at the Little Big Horn; or, The. Last Stand of 
; the Cavalry. 
109 Young Wild West's Big Bluff; or, Playing a Lone Hand. 


110 eee West at Bowie Bend; or, The Ban of the Bandit 
Band. 


111 Young Wild West’s Ton of Gold; or, The Accident to Arietta. 

112 Young Wild West’s Green Corn Dance; or, A Lively Time with 
the Pawnees. 

113 neue Wild West and the Cowboy King; or, Taming a Texas 
error. 


114 Young Wild West’s Pocket of Gold; or, Arietta’s Great Discovery. 


115 Young Wild West and “Shawnee Sam’; or, The Half-Breed’s 
Treachery. 


116 Young Wild West’s Covered Trail; or, Arietta and the Avalanche. 

117?Young Wild West and the Diamond Dagger; or, The Mexican 

Girl’s Revenge. 

118 een Wild West at Silver Shine; or, A Town Run by ‘Tender- 
eet.” > 

119 Young Wild West Surrounded by Sioux; or, Arietta and the 
Aeronaut. 


120 Young Wild West and the ‘Puzzle of the Camp”; or, The Girl 


Who Owned the Gulch. - 
121 Young Wild West and the Mustangers; or, The Boss of the Bron- 
cho Busters. 
122 Young Wild West after the Apaches; or, Arietta’s Arizona Adven- 
ture. 
123 FOnng Wild West Routing the Robbers; ox, Saving Two Million 
ollars. 


124 Young Wild West at Rattlesnake Run; or, Arietta’s Deal with 


Death. 
125 Young Wild West’s Winning Streak; or, A Straight Trail to 
Tombstone. 
126 sr ie West’s Lightning Lariat; or, Arietta and the Road 
gents. 
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Young Wild West’s Barrel of ‘Dust’; or, Arietta’s Chance Shot. 
Young Wild West’s Triple Claim; or, Simple Sam, the “Sun- 
_ downer.” 
Young Wild West’s Curious Compact; or, Arietta as an Avenger. 
Young Wild West’s Wampum Belt; or, Under the Ban of the Utes. 
Young Wild West and the Rio Grande Rustlers; or, The Branding 
at Buckhorn Ranch. 
Young Wild West and the Line League; or, Arietta Among the 
\ Smugglers. , 


Young Wild West’s Silver Spurs; or, Fun at Fairplay Fair. 

Young Wild West Among the Blackfeet; or, Arietta as a Sorceress. 

Young Wild West on the Yellowstone: or, ‘the Secret of the 
Hidden Cave. 


Young Wild’ West’s Deadly Aim; or, Arietta’s Greatest Danger. 

Young Wild West at the “Jumping O/F’ Place; or, The Worst 
Camp in the West. 

Young Wild West and the “‘Mixed-Up” Mine; or, Arietta a Winner. 

Young Wild West's Hundred Mile Race; or, Beating a Big Bunch. 

Young Wild West Daring the Danites; or, The Search for a 
Missing Girl. : 

Young Wild West’s Lively Time; or, The Dandy Duck of the 
Diggings. , 

Young Wild West at Hold-Up Canyon; or, Arietta’s Great Victory. 

Young Wild West’s Square Deal; or, Making the ‘Bad’ Men 


Wild West's Red-Hot Ride; or, Pursued by Comanches. 
Wild West and the Blazed Trail; or, Arietta as a Scout. 
Wild West’s Four of a Kind; or, A Curious Combination. 
Wild West Caught by the Crooks; or, Arietta on Hand» 
Wild West and the Ten Terrors; or, The Doom of Dashing 
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Young Wild West Cowing the Cowboys; or, Arietta and the 
Prairie Fire. 

Young Wild West.and Navajo Ned; or, The Hunt for the Half- 
Breed Hermit. 

Young Wild West's Virgin Vein; or, Arietta and the Cave-in. 

Young Wild West's Cowboy Champions; or, The Trip to Kansas 
City. 

Young Wild West’s Even Chance; or, Arietta’s Presence of Mind. 

Young Wild West and the Flattened Bullet; or, The Man Who 
Would not Drop. 

55 Young Wild West’s Gold Game; or, Arietta’s Full Hand. 

Young Wild West's Cowboy Scrimmage; or, Cooking a Crowd of 
Crooks. 

Young Wild West and the Arizona Athlete; or, The Duel that 
Lasted a Week. 

Youngs Wild West and the Kansas Cowboys; or, Arietta’s Clean 
Score. 

Young Wild West Doubling His Luck; or, The Mine that Made a 
Million. 

Young Wild West and the Loop of Death; or, Arietta’s Gold 
Cache. 
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-Embracing thirty-five illustrations. 


f 


These Books Tell You. Everything! 


* 





A COMPLETE SET IS A REGULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA! 


Each book consists of sixty-four pages, printed on good paper,in clear type and neatly bound in an attractive, illustrated cover. 
Most of the books are also profusely illustrated, and all of the subjects treated upon are explained in such a simple manner that any 
child can thoroughly understand them. Look over the list as classified and see if you want to know anything about the subjects 


mentioned. ‘ 


~ 
THESE BOOKS ARE FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS OR WILL PE SENT BY MAIL TO ANY ADDRESS 
FROM THIS OFFICE ON RECHIPT OF PRICE, TEN CENTS EACH, OR ANY THREE BOOKS FOR TWENTY-FIVE 
CENTS. POSTAGE STAMPS TAKEN THE SAME AS MONRY. Address FRANK TOUSBRY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, N.Y. 





MESMERISM. 

No. 81. HOW TO MESMERIZE.—Containing the most ap- 
proved methods of mesmerism; also how to cure all kinds of 
diseases by animal magnetism, or, magnetic healing. By Prof. Leo 
Hugo Koch, A. C. 8S., author of “How to Hypnotize,” etc. 


PALMISTRY. 

No. 82. HOW TO DO PALMISTRY.—Containing the most ap- 
p*oved methods of reading the lines on the hand, together with 
a full explanation of their meaning. Also explaining phrenology, 
ard the key for telling character by the bumps on the head. By 
Leo Hugo Koch, A. C. S. Fully illustrated. 


HYPNOTISM. 

No. 88. HOW TO HYPNOTIZE.—Containing valuable and in- 
structive information regarding the science of hypnotism. Also 
explaining the most approved methods which are employed by the 
leading hypnotists of the world. By Leo Hugo Koch, A.C.S. 


SPORTING.’ 

No. 21. HOW TO HUNT AND FISH.—The most complete 
huuting and fishing guide ever published. It contains full in- 
structions about guns, hunting dogs, traps, trapping and fishing, 
together with descriptions of game and fish. 

No. 26. HOW TO ROW, SAIL AND BUILD A BOAT.—Fully 
illustrated. Every boy should know how to row and sail a boat. 
Full instructions are given in this little book, together with in- 
structions on swimming and riding, companion sports to boating. 

No. 47. HOW TO BREAK, RIDE AND DRIVE “A HORSE.— 
A complete treatise on the horse. Describing the most useful horses 
for business, the best horses for the road; also valuable recipes for 
diseases peculiar to the horse. 

No. 48. HOW TO BUILD AND SAIL CANOES.—A handy 
book for boys, containing full directions for constructing canoes 
and the most popular manner of sailing them. Fully .illustrated. 
By C. Stansfield Hicks. 


FORTUNE TELLING. 

No. 1. NAPOLEON’S ORACULUM. AND DRBAM BOOK.— 
Containing the great oracle of human destiny; also the true mean- 
ing of almost any kind of dreams, together with charms, ceremonies, 
and curious games of cards. A complete book. 

No. 23. HOW TO EXPLAIN DREAMS.—Everybody dreams, 
from the little child to the aged man and woman. This little book 
gives the explanation to all kinds of dreams, together with lucky 
and unlucky days, and ““Napoleon’s Oraculum,” the book of fate. 

No. 28. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES.—Everyone is desirous of 
knowing what his future life will bring forth, whether happiness or 
misery, wealth or poverty. You can tell by a glance ats this little 
book. Buy one and be convinced. Tell your own fortune. Tell 
the fortune of your friends. 

No. 76. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES BY THE HAND.— 
Containing rules for telling fortunes by the aid of lines of the hand, 
or the secret of palmistry. Also the secret of telling future events 
by aid of moles, marks, scars, ete. Illustrated, By A. Anderson. 


| ATHLETIC. 

No. 6. HOW TO BECOME AN ATHLETSH.—Giving full in- 
struction for the use of dumb bells, Indian clubs, parallel bars, 
horizontal bars and various other methods of developing a good, 
healthy muscle; containing over sixty illustrations. Every boy can 
become strong and healthy by following the instructions contained 
in this little book. 

No. 10. HOW TO BOX.—The art of self-defense made easy. 
Containing over thirty illustrations of guards, blows, and the ditfer- 
ent positions.of a good boxer. Every boy should obtain one of 
these useful and instructive books, as it will teach you how to box 
without an instructor. 


No. 25. HOW TO BECOME A GYMNAST.—Containing full 


instructions for all kinds of gymnastic sports and athletic exercises. 
By Professor W. Macdonald. 
A handy and useful book. 


No. 34. HOW TO FENCE.—Containing full instruction for 
fencing and the use of the broadsword; also instruction in archery. 
Described with twenty-one practical illustrations, giving the best 
positions in fencing. A complete book. 


TRICKS WITH CARDS. 

No. 51. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH CARDS.—Containing 
explanations of the general principles of sleight-of-hand applicable 
to card tricks; of card tricks with ordinary cards, and not requiring 
gleight-of-hand; of tricks itivolving sleight-of-hand, or the use of 
specially prepared cards. By Professor Haffner. Illustrated. 


_— 


No. 722. HOW TO DO SIXTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.—En- 
bracing all of the latest and most deceptive card tricks, With il- 
lustrations. By A. Anderson. 

No. 77. HOW TO DO FORTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.— 
Containing deceptive Card Tricks as performed by leading conjurors 
and magicians. Arranged for home amusement. Fully illustrated. 


MAGIC. 

No. 2. HOW TO DO TRICKS.—The great book of magic and 
card tricks, containing full instruction on all the leading card tricks 
of the day, also the most popular magical] illusions as performed by 
our leading magicians ; every boy should obtain a copy of this book, 
as it will both amuse and instruct. , 

No. 22. HOW TO DO SECOND SIGHT.—Heller’s second sight 
explained by his former assistant, Fred Hunt, Jr. Explaining how 
the secret dialogues were carried on between the magician and the 
boy on the stage; also giving all the codes and signals. The only 
authentic explanation of second sight. 

No. 43. HOW TO BECOME A MAGICIAN.—Containing the 
grandest assortment of magical illusions ever placed before the. 
public. Also tricks with cards, incantations, ete. 

No. 68. HOW TO DO CHEMICAL TRICKS.—Containing over 
one hundred highly amusing and instructive tricks with chemicals. 
By A. Anderson. Handsomely illustrated. 

No. 69. HOW TO DO SLEIGHT OF HAND.—Containing over 
fifty of the latest and best tricks used by magicians. Also contain- 
nee secret of second sight. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 

_No. 70. HOW TO MAKE MAGIC TOYS.—Centaining full 
directions for making Magic Toys and devices of many kinds. By 
A. Anderson. Fully illustrated. 

No. 73. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH NUMBERS.—Showing: 
many curious tricks with figures and the magic of numbers. By A. 
Anderson. Fully illustrated. ; 

No. 75. HOW TO BECOME A CONJUROR. — Containing 
tricks with Dominos, Dice, Cups and Balls, Hats, ete. Hmbraeing 
thirty-six illustrations. By A. Anderson. 

No. 78. HOW TO DO THE BLACK ART.—Containing a com- 
plete description of the mysteries of Magic and Sleight of Hand, 
together with many wonderful experiments. By A. Anderson. 


Illustrated. 
MECHANICAL. 

No. 29. HOW TO BECOME AN INVENTOR.—Every boy 
should know how inventions originated. This book explains them 
all, giving examples in electricity, hydraulics, magnetism, optics, 
pneumatics, mechanics, etc. The most instructive book published. 
_ No. 56. HOW T@ BECOME AN ENGINEER.—Containing full 
instructions how to proceed in order to become a locomotive en- 
gineer; also directions for building a model locomotive; together 
with a full description of everything an engineer should know. 

No. 57. HOW TO MAKE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS.—Full 
directions how to make a Banjo, Violin, Zither, AZolian Harp, Xylo- 
phone and other musical instruments; together with a brief de- 
scription of nearly every musical instrument. used in ancient or 
modern times. Profusely illustrated. By Algernon S. Fitzgerald, 
for twenty years bandmaster of the Royal Bengal Marines. : 

No. 59. HOW TO MAKE A MAGIC LANTHRN.—Containing 
a description of the lantern, together with its history and invention. 
Also full directions fer its use and for painting slides. Handsomely 
illustrated. By John Allen. 

No. 71. HOW TO DO MECHANICAL TRICKS.—Containing 
complete instructions for performing over sixty Mechanical Tricks. 
By A. Anderson. Fully illustrated. 


LETTER WRITING. 

No. 11. HOW TO WRITE LOVE-LETTERS.—A most com- 
plete little book, containing full directions for writing love-letters, 
and when to use them, giving specimen letters for young and old. 

No. 12. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO LADIES.—Giving 
complete instructions for writing letters to ladies on all subjects; 
also letters of introduction, notes and requests. 

No. 24. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO GENTLEMEN.— 
Containing full directions for writing to gentlemen on all subjects; 
also giving sample letters for instruction. 

No. 53. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS.—A wonderful little 
book, telling you how to write to your sweetheart, your father, 
mother, sister, brother, employer; and, in fact, everybody and any- 
body you wish to write to. Every young man and every young 
lady in the land should have this book. , 

No. 74. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS CORRECTLY.—Con- 
taining full instructions for writing letters on almost any subject; 
also rules for punctuation and composition, with specimen letters. 
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THE STAGE. 

No. 41. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK END MEN’S JOKE 
BOOK.-—Containing a great variety of the latest jokes used by the 
most famous end men. No amateur minstrels is complete without 
this wonderful little book. 

No, 42. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK STUMP SPHAKER.— 
Coiucaining a yaried assortment of stump speeches, Negro, Dutch 
and irish. Also end men’s jokes. Just the thing for home amuse- 
ment and amateur shows. : 

No. 45. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK MINSTREL GUIDE 
AND JOKE BOOK.—Something new and very instructive. Every 
boy should obtain this book, as it contains full instructions for or- 
ganizing an amateur minstrel troupe. ; 

No, 65. MULDOON’S JOKES.—This is one of the most original 
joke books ever published, and it is brimful of wit and humor. It 
contains a large collection of songs, jokes, conundrums, etc., of 
Terrence Muldoon, the great wit, humorist, and practical joker of 
the day. Every boy who can enjoy a good substantial joke should 
obtain a copy immediately. 

No. 79. HOW TO BECOME AN ‘ACTOR.—Containing com- 
plete instructions how to make up for various characters on the 
stage; together with the duties of the Stage Manager, Prompter, 
Scenic Artist and Property Man. a prominent Stage Manager. 

No. 80. GUS WILLIAMS’ JOKE BOOK.—Containing the lat- 
est jokes, anecdotes and funny stories of this world-renowned and 
_ ever popular German comedian. Sixty-four pages; handsome 
colored cover containing a half-tone photo of the author. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 

No. 16. HOW TO KEEP A WINDOW GARDEN.—Containing 
full instructions for constructing a window garden either in town 
or country, and the most approved methods for raising beautiful 
a at home. The most complete book of the kind ever pub- 
ished. 

No. 30. HOW TO COOK.—One of the most instructive books 
on cooking ever published. It contains recipes for cooking meats, 


fish, game, and oysters; also pies, puddings, cakes and all kinds of 


ae and a grand collection of recipes by one of our most popular 
cooks. 

No. 37. HOW TO KEEP HOUSE.—It coftains information for 
everybody, boys, girls, men and women; it will teach you how to 
make almost anything around the house, such as parlor ornaments, 
brackets, cements, Aeolian harps, and bird lime for catching birds. 


ELECTRICAL. 

No. 46. HOW TO MAKB AND USE ELECTRICITY.—A de- 
scription of the wonderful uses ef electricity and electro magnetism ; 
together with full instructions for making Electric Toys, Batteries, 
etc. By George Trebel, A. M., M. D. Containing over fifty il- 
lustrations. 

No. 64. HOW TO MAKE ELECTRICAL MACHINES.—Con- 
taining full directions for making electrical machines, induction 
coils, dynamos, and many novel toys to be worked by electricity. 
By R. A. R. Bennett. Fully illustrated. 

No, 67. HOW TO DO ELECTRICAL TRICKS.—Containing a 
large collection of instructive and highly amusing electrical tricks, 
together with illustrations. By A. Andgragn. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 

No. 9. HOW TO BECOME A VENTRILOQUIST.—By Harry 
Kennedy. ‘The secret given away. Every intelligent boy reading 
this book of instructions, by a practical professor (delighting multi- 
tudes every night with his wonderful imitations), can master the 
art, and create any amount of fun for himself and friends. It is the 
greatest book ever published, and there’s millions ( of fun) in it. 

No. 20. HOW TO ENTERTAIN AN EVENING PARTY.—A 
-yery valuable little book just published. A complete compendium 
of games, sports, card diversions, comic recitations, ete., suitable 
_ for parlor or drawing-room entertainment. * It contains more for the 
- money than any book published. ; 
No. 35. HOW TO PLAY GAMES.—A complete and useful little 
- book, containing the rules and regulations of billiards, bagatelle, 
- backgammon, croquet. dominoes, etc. P 
- No. 36. HOW TO SOLVE CONUNDRUMS.—Containing all 
the leading conundrums of the day, amusing riddles, curious catches 
and witty sayings 


No. 31. HOW TO BECOME A SPEAKER.—Containing four- 
teen illustrations, giving the different positions requisite to become 
a good speaker, reader and elocutionist. Also containing gems from 
all the popular authors of prose and poetry, arranged in the. most 
simple and concise manner possible. 

No. 49. HOW TO DBEBATE.—Giving rules for conducting de- 
bates, outlines for debates, questions for discussion, and the best 
sources for procuring information on the questions given. 


SOCIETY. | 

No. 3. HOW TO FLIRT.—The arts and wiles of flirtation are 
fully.explained by this little book. Besides the various methods of 
handkerchief, fan, glove, parasol, window and. hat flirtation, it con- 
tains a full list of the language and sentiment of flowers, which is 
interesting to everybody, both old and young. You cannot be happy. 
withvut one. 

No. 4. HOW TO DANCEH is the title of a new and handsome 
‘littie book just issued by Frank Tousey. It contains full instruc- 
tions in the art of dancing, etiquette in the ball-room and at parties, 
how to dress, and full directions for calling off in all popular square 

ances. 

No. 5. HOW TO MAKE LOVE.—A complete guide to love, 
courtship and marriage, giving sensible advice, rules and etiquette 
to be observed, with many curious and interesting things not gen- 
erally known. 

No. 17. HOW 'TO DRESS.—Containing full instruction in the 
art of dressing and appearing well at home and abroad, giving the 
selections of colors, material, and how to have them made up: 

No. 18. HOW TO BECOME BEAUTIFUL.—One of. the 
brightest and most valuable little books ever given to the world. 
liveryWody wishes to know how to become beautiful, both male and 
female. The secret is simple, and almost costless. Read this book 
and be convinced how to become beautiful. 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 

No. 7. HOW TO KEEP BIRDS.—Handsomely illustrated and 
containing full instructions for the management and training of the 
canary, mockingbird, bobolink, blackbird, paroquet, parrot, ete. . 

No. 39. HOW TO RAISE DOGS, POULTRY, PIGEONS AND 
RABBITS.—A useful and instructive book. Handsomely illus- 
trated. By Ira Drofraw. ¢ 

No. 40. HOW TO MAKE AND SET TRAPS.—Including hints 
on how to catch moles, weasels, otter, rats, squirrels and birds. 
Also how to’ cure skins. Copiously illustrated. By J. Harrington 


Keene, 

No. 50. HOW TO STUFF BIRDS AND ANIMALS.—A 
valuable book, giving instructions in collecting, preparing, mounting 
and preserving birds, animals and insects. 

No. 54. HOW TO KEEP AND MANAGE PETS.—Giving com- 
plete information as to the manner #nd method of raising, keeping, 
taming, breeding, and managing all kinds of pets; also giving full 
instructions for making cages, ete. Fully explained by twenty-eight 
illustrations, making it the most complete book of the kind ever 


publishea. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. 8. HOW TO BECOME A SCIENTIST.—A useful and in- 
structive book, giving a complete treatise on chemistry; also ex- 
periments in acoustics, mechanics, mathematics, chemistry, and di- 
rections for making fireworks, colored fires, and gas balloons. This 
book cannot be equaled. 

No. 14. HOW TO MAKE CANDY.—A complete hand-book for 
making all kinds of candy, ice-cream, syrups, essences, etc. etc. 

0. 84 HOW TO BECOME AN AUTHOR.—Containing full 
information regarding choice of subjects, the use of words and the 
manner of preparing and submitting manuscript. Also containing 
valuable information as to the neatness, legibility and general com- 
position of manuscript, essential to a successful author. By Prince 


-Hiland, 


~ No. 38. HOW TO BECOME YOUR OWN DOCTOR.—A won: 
derful book, containing useful and practical information in the 
treatment of ordinary diseases and ailments common to every 
family. Abounding in useful and effective recipes for general com- 
laints. 

e No. 55. HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS AND COINS.—Con- 
taining valuable information regarding the collecting and arranging 
of stamps and coins. Handsomely illustrated. 


» No, 52. HOW TO PLAY CARDS.—A complete and handy little 


















ig No. 58. HOW TO BE A Me Ee eae Old King Brady, 
ls ob j ] d full directi for playing Buchre, Crib- | the world-known detective. In which he lays down some valuable 
. race’ nko Werte Five, Ronee ‘Pediio dancho. Draw Pokee ane sensible ae oa a st also relates some adventures 
~ Aucti itch, All Fours, and many other popular games of cards. | and experiences of well-known detectives. | A 
ON 66. HOW TO DO PUZZLES.—Containing ave three hun-|" No. 60. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOGRAPHER.—Contain- 
n=) dred interesting puzzles and conundrums, with key to same. A we ee (ior eer repareing ee oe ates gow, 0s ary i i 
¢ : i : A. And ‘ ’ | also how to make Photographic Magi ntern Sli¢ 
a r e ces eon Sie as ali Re Transparencies. Handsomely illustrated. By Captain W. De W. 
a al ® Abney. 
_ i No. 13. HOW TO DO IT; OR, BOOK OF ETIQUETTR.—It! No. 62. HOW TO BECOME A WEST POINT MILITARY 
4 is a great life secret, and one, that every young man desires to know CADET.— Containing full expianations how to gain admittance, 
— a all about. There’s happiness in it. course of Study, Examinations, Duties, Staff of Officers, Post 
S; No. 33. HOW TO BEHAVE.—Containing the rules and etiquette | Guard, Police Regulations, Fire Department, and all a boy should 
‘of good society and the easiest and most approved methods of ap- rare to bs a. Cadet. ner ci written by Lu Senarens, author 
‘peari ties, balls, theatre, church, and | of “How to Become a_ Naval Cacet. ; 
a ee on ot om NT er ‘ No. 63. HOW TO BECOME A NAVAL CADET.—Complete in- 
y- a structions of how to gain admission to the Annapolis Naval 
ng a DECLAMATION. Academy. Also containing the course of instruction, description 
No, 27. HOW TO RECITE AND BOOK OF RECITATIONS. | of grounds and buildings, historical sketch, and everything a_boy 
ym- -—(Containing the most popular selections in use, comprising Dute should know to become an officer in the United States Navy. .Com- 
t ‘dialect, French dialect, Yankee and Irish dialect pieces, together] piled and written by Lu Senarens, author of “How to Become @ 
rs. “with marly standard readings. West Point Military Cadet. 


PRICE 10 CENTS. EACH, OR 3 FOR 25 CENTS. 
cs Address FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 





FRANK MANLEY’S WEEKLY ~ 
+ Good Stories of Young Athletes 4 


(Formerly “THE YOUNG ATHLETE’S WEEKLY) 
mech BY “PHYSICAL DIRECTOR”: | 


999999999929 A 32-PAGE BOOK FOR 5 CENTS 222009099292 
Issued Every Friday -- Handsome Colored Covers 


These intensely interesting stories describe the adventures of Frank Manley, a plucky young athlete, who tries to ex- 
cel in all kinds'of games and pastimes. Each number contains a story of manly sports, replete with lively incidents, 
dramatic situations and a sparkle of humor. Every popular game will be featured in the succeeding stories, such as base- 
ball, skating, wrestling, etc. Not only are these stories the very best, but they teach yon how to become strong and 
healthy. You can learn to become a trained athlete by reading the valuable information on physical culture they contain, © 
From time to time the wonderful Japanese methods of self-protection, called Jiu-Jitsu, will be explained. A page is 
devoted to advice on healthy exercises, and questions on athletic subjects art cheerfully answered by the author’ 


“PHYSICAL DIRECTOR.” 3g 38 6 98 88 BF BF oF Be Se BE BF OF Me BS BE BE BE BEB OE SE OF SG OE AE OE A BE OE Ee OE OE BE BR Ae A AE AB O88 
No. 1 Frank Manley’s Real Fight; or, What the Push-ball ; No. 5 Frank Manley’s Great Line-Up; or, the Woodstock 
Game Brought About. | Eleven on the Jump. 
No. 2 Frank Manley’s Lightning Track; or, Speed’s Part in 4 No. 6 Frank Manley’s Prize Tackle; or, The Football Tac- 
' Great Crisis. _ zie | aN tics that Won. | 
No. 3 Frank Manley’s Amazing Vault; or, Pole and Brains| No. 7 Frank Manley’s Mad Scrimmage; or, The Trick that 








in Deadly Earnest. | ‘ Dazed Bradford. ; 1 
| No. 4 Frank Manley’s Gridiron Grill; or, the Try-Out for Foot- | No. 8 Frank Manley’s Lion-Hearted Rush; or, Staking Life 
| , ball Grit. on the Outcome. 
For sale by all newsdealers, or will be sent to any address on receipt of price, 5 cents per copy, in money or postage stamps, by 
-FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, baer. 24 Union Square, New York. 
| 3333332322332322232322232 ; | 


The Young Athlete’s Weekly 


| By “PHYSICAL DIRECTOR” 
BE STRONG |! , BE HEALTHY! 


LATEST ISSUES: 22 reer a ada Coaching; or, The Great Game that “Jackets” 
8 Frank Manley’s Human Ladder; or, The Quickest Climb on Record. prec). ; ‘ 
9 Frank Manley’s Protege; or, Jack Winston, Great Little Athlete. 23 Frank Manley’s eae League Game; or, The Fourth of July Battle 


| eels Wi Bradford. 
: 10 Frank Manley’s Off Day; or, The Greatest Strain in His Career. ith to Wy ‘ ‘ 
| 11 Frank Manley on Deck; or, At Work at Indoor Baseball. 24 Frank Manley’s Match with Giants; or, The Great Game With the 


‘ ? a : sy Alton ‘‘Grown-Ups.”’ 4) ae 

12 Henne Manley At the Bat; or, ‘‘The Up-and-at-’em Boys” on the 25 Frank Manley’s Training Gemp; or, Getting in Trim for the Great- / 
ie? 3all G : ‘ 

13 F Pitas s Hard Home Hit; or, The Play That Surprised the | 9¢ Frank Manlertg, Substitute Nine; or, A Game of Pure ‘Grit. 

14 Frank Manley in the Box; or, The Curve That Rattled Bradford. 27 eae 8 Longest Swim ; or, Battling with Bradford in the 

16 F hte 8 Scratch Hit; or, The Luck of “The Up-and-at-’em | 93 prank Manley’s Bunch of Hits; or, Breaking the Season’s Batting 


Record. . 
16 Frank Manley’s Double Play; or, The Game That Brought Fortune. |. , : 
17 Frank Manley’s All-around Game; or, Playing All the Nine Posi- 29 F Te eee . Double Game; or, The Wonderful Four-Team 


tions. 
18 Frank Manley’s Hight-Oared Crew; or, Tod Owen's Decoration Day | 30 Frank Manley’s Summer Meet; or, “Trying Out” the Bradfords. 
a Regatta. ) 31 Frank Manley at His Wits’ End; or, Playing Against a Bribed Um- 
19 Frank Manley’s Earned Run; or, The Sprint That Won a Cup. pire. 


20 Frank Manley’s Triple Play; or, The Only Hope of the Nine. 32 Frank Mantey’s Last Ball Game; or, The Season’s Exeiting Good- 
21 Frank Manley’s Training Table; or, Whipping the Nine into Shape. a Bye to the Diamond. ; - 


For sale by all newsdealers, or will be sent to any address on receipt of price, 5 cents per copy, in money or postage stamps, by . 


- FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 
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IF YOU WANT ANY BACK NUMBERS 


of our Libraries and cannot procure them from newséealers, they can be obtained from this office direct. Cut out and fill > 
in the following Order Blank and send it to us with the price of the books you want and we will send them to you by re- 
turn mail. Sty POSTAGE STAMPS TAKEN THE SAME AS MONE = 
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Fame and Fortune Weekly 


STORIES OF BOYS WHO MAKE MONEY \ 


By A SELF-MADE MAN 


32 Pages of Reading Matter Handsome Colored Covers 


* 


t mS PRICE 5 CENTS A COPY 
: [ae A New One Issued Every Friday “ay 


This Weekly contains interesting stories of smart boys, who win fame and fortune by their 
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ability to take advantage of passing opportunities. Some of these stories are founded on 5 a 
true incidents in the lives of our most successful self-made men, and show how a boy of eng 
pluck, perseverance and brains can become famous and wealthy. Every one of this series con- — 
tains a good moral tone, which makes “I'ame and Fortune Weekly” a magazine for the home, 
although each number is replete with exciting adventures. The stories are the very best ob- Se | 
tainable, the illustrations are by expert artists, and every effort is constantly being made to 
make it the best weekly on the news stands. Tell your friends about it. 
THE FOLLOWING IS A LIST OF THE FIRST EIGHT TITLES AND DATES OF ISSUE 
No. {.—A Lucky Deal; or, The Cutest Boy in Wall Street - - - - Issued Oct, 6 
2.—Born to Good Luck; or, The Boy Who Succeeded - - - - “fae 
“ 3.—A Corner in Corn; or, How a Chicago Boy Did the Trick z C 6 Bite 
““ 4.—A Game of Chance; or, The Boy Who Won Out . : : i “7a 
“* 5.—Hard to Beat; or, The Cleverest Boy in Wall Street - - - “ Nov. 3rd _ 
ig The Young Contractors of Lakeview - - “ £“™ §Oth - 
“ 7.—Winning His Way; or, The Youngest Editor in Green River  - - “ “Shae 
“ 8.—The Wheel of Fortune; or, The Record of a Self-Made Boy ~ a 24a : 
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For sale by all newsdealers, or will be sent to any address on receipt of price, 5 cents per copy in money or postage stamps, by » 


a 


FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher _ * » 24 Union Square, New York ss 
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Ir YOU WANT ANY BACK NUMBERS | 


of our Libraries and cannot procure them from newsdealers, they can be obtained from this office direct. Cut out and fill in the following Order Blank and send ig : 


to us with the price of the books you want and we will send them to you by return mail. POSTAGE STAMPS TAKEN THE SAME AS MONEY, : 
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Piant LOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. = = § 9 © suscuds'sulees oc pate susie one 190 
Dear Smr—Enclosed find...... cents for which please send me: 

anpeerer om) ANTY WIN. Nos... 2... ss..s0 ant te co vs adh clams cede tivia Jbotibe wees cape aan 1 

1 AMA ARO Ree WRB Lv jh MOi oc. ws vb. ies cos. eae Samed he «slows 

So * FRANK (MANDO S WHERKLY Notes ucg.... ccs 0k re By news RE Ay nes aoe at ee 
oy © WELW EMP WHER GY: Nese. 6 o4kuice sap bjew'e + sine Fees haggle Lenn Seo 
mae. THE LIGERTY BOYS OF 26, Nos.cciea teins vend Vie seen bawee LEM a ey is 
ca. ASPLUCK ANDOTWOK: Nos.) ss. 54 a began be sea wounds Seadoo Roa We +. en 
« « SECRET SERVICE. Nos..... PaO IeT Cha MP Seo yic ok SS oe Lees Eells MR rca toa a 
‘ “¢ YOUNG ATHLETHS WEEKLY,’ Noa...) .tgs0 pees cb ec. ees og Me 6. LETS pas ee ote sa tad 
ee hehe TEN-CENT’ HANDBOOKS, ‘Nos..... a al Ta iad yah es rT eadsat . Wecpieene . aut aeem a ee 
MGMe;., ce wes Me ahiueabdeate emia he Street and No........ 5 gia ROWDS 38 oe eth. : State eee ad 
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